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ESTABLISHMEN r for YOUNG LADIES.— 
4 MONTPELLIER-HOUSE, ILFRACOMBI Devon Miss 
BLUNDELL reecives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 
and EDUCATE, Also, Pupils for the Summer Months, or during the 
Vacation. 
Terms and References may 
27th June, 184 


ry r y TO ANYIR ° 
WDUCATION, near REIGATE.—A married 
4 Clergyman, accustomed to tuition, receives a FEW PUPILS on 
the inclusive terms of 40 guineas for boys under twelve, or 50 guineas 

ifabove that ag 
Address “Rev. A. Z . 


Be CATION in HAMBURG for YOUN( 

4 LADIES, from six to twelve years of age, under superintendence 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum for instruction in 
best Masters 


be had ou application 


Post-office, Reigate 


of an English Lady: 

German, French, and English, with the advantage of thc 

Unexceptionable references can be giv 
Apply to Mr. LELONG, 38, Mack to 


y ' + 
K DUCATION.— Parents 
the comforts « 
a limited number of Pupils are received, 
view of th mansion ami prospectus of GILLINGHAM 
SCHOOL, near Brompton, Kent, with extracts 
highly satisfactory character on application. 


J{PUCATION by the SEA.—Weston 
4 School, Wellington-house, Weston-super-Mare 
Rev. JOSEPH HOPKINS, Proprietor. A superior edu 
prising English, French, German, Latin, Greek, Drawin 
Singing, may be received on moderate in the by 
very healthy, accessible, and improving town.—-An Assistant 
Articled Pupil are desired. 
BPUcatTIoN. 
4 a limited number of 
receive a liberal Education, 
comforts of home. ‘Terms moderate, 
Miss SANDERS, Staines 


» DUCATION.- 


4 experience 


»x-street, Regent-strect 

and Guardians, 
with the advantages 
may obtain a 
HOUSI 


testimonials of 


4 desirous of combining of home 


f tuition where 


trom 


Park 


st part of this 
and an 


terms, 


~In a Superior Establishment, 
YOUNG LADIES are BOARDED, 
in conjunction with the attentions 
Vor Prospectuses, &c. apply to 


and 
and 


A Lady, who has 
in training the young, and whos 
the formation of the moral and intellectual character, is desirous of 
receiving SIX PUPILS, to whom would be offered the advantayes of 
id and extended culture, combine 1 with an intelligent and aff 
tionate home. ‘The locality is desirable, being st healthy 
suburbs of London 
Address * Alpha,” 


had great 


object thercin is 


one of the mo. 


Mr. Phillips, En street, 


midon, 


PARIS. 


graver, Gracechurch 


kK DUCATION in Superior 

Establishment for Young Ladies, conducted on the system of 

5 Mile. Cornet and her Sisters, 11, Rue de Chaillot, Champs 

Mile. DE CORNET, who remained six years with Mrs. Bray 

will be in London on the l4th July, and will leave her PUPLLS 
on the 21st 

Prospectuses with Mr. ALFRED Dt 

and History, Puptl and Son-in-law of 

Children of France, 49, 


Epucation— 


ILOUSF, » hear 
the attention of parents 2 purity and dryness of the 
proved of in ble benefit to delicate constitutions, while the 
rating properties of the surrounding sea render it singularly ¢ 
cive to the de velopme nt of physical strength. In all his arrangements 
the principal has beea influenced by the sincere desire to 
health, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly deportment, & 
with pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents of his pu 
Terms 25 an:t 30 Guineas. Bo ived, and 


with 


Vat, Pr wv of Literatur 
Mr. Colart, tor tothe Royal 
Portman-square 

situation of GROVE- 
MARGATE, eminently 


Somcerset-street, 


The 


irders only 
limited 


KP! CATION.—A Lady, the daughter 
4 Beneficed Clergyiman, wishes to receive 
YOUNG BADIES from Eight to Twelve years of ag 
treated as members of the family. She undertakes to instruct tl 
the usual branches of an English Edu Drawing, | 

aad Italian. Great attention will be paid to their moral ins ist i 
fhe parsonage is situate in cue of the he althicst parts of Surrey, within 
five miles of Croydon Station 

For further particulars address *‘ E. D 
Surrey. The highest references will be 


SDUCATION. 
4 SCHOOL for the 


situated in the immediate 
Lady and her Daugliter, 


of a 
cation, with 


* Warlingham, near Croydon 


given and required 
—Long - Established Finishing 
DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen, beautifully 
vicinity of the Parks; conducted by a Widow 
assisted by resident English and Foreign 
Governesses, two Classical Visiting Tutors, occasional Locturers, and 
nine talented Professors. Warm and Cold Baths for the use of the 
pupils, who are also attended to an exe Nent Riding School, if desired 
ferms graduated, according to age and requirements.—A GOVERNESS 
PUPLL REQUIRED, upon half the regular terms, and an appointment 
guaranteed when duly qualified.—Keterences to Clergymen and other 

Apply by letter (pre-paid), with real name and address, “ DELTA, 

Mr. West, 2, Upper Baker-strect, Regent’s-park 


fypuc ATION.—-The late Head Master of an 
Endowed School, who has received the highest he 

College, receives into his house a limited number of BOARDERS, who 
enjoy the advantages of a youd home. The house is large, commo- 
dious, and beautifully situate by the sea-side. Each pupil las « sepa- 
rate bed. An inclosed playground is attached, having an area of 
10,000 square vards he course of instruction includes the English, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, and Spanish Languages; Pure 
and practical Mathematics ; Music; Perspective, Architectural 
Mechanical Drawing; and other usual branches of a good sound com- 
mercial or liberal education. The teacher of modern languayes was 
late professor in the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. The other as- 
Sistants are of the tirst rank in their departments 

Terms 222. per annum. Extras and vacations at the 
and guardians. 

References—The Rev. the Rural Dean of the District, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Manchester; th iland other clergy 
and gentry: and th children have obt 
and exhibitions at the her 

For prospectus, &c., A,’ 


nours in his 


option of parents 


parents whos ained honours 
University or hig 


address * M 
Sons of Clerqunren. 


SCHOOL, 


chools. 


*ost-office, Blackpool 


COLLEGIATE 
Reopens August 3. 
Vice Presidents 
Right Hon. The 
tight Hon, ViscOUNT MAYNARD 
lhe Lord Bishop of the Diocese 
Head Master.—The Rev. A. HILL, M.A 
Second Master.—V. J. ¥. GANTILLON, Esq, M.A 
Third Master.—Ihe Rev. H. D. MILLET 
The reg of instruction comprises the Greek 
languages, Mathematics, Chemistry, History, and Geography 
There are two exhibitions of 25/. a year, tenable at either University 
Terms for sons of clergymen Thirty Guineas per annum 
Sons of other gentlemen are charged Forty Guineas per annum 
A prospectus and copies of the reports of the examiners may b 
w application to the Lead Master. 


EARL Howe 


and Latin 


rular course 


had 


and 
{ 


MIDLAND SCHOOL, Coventry. 


Apply to Mr. WYLES for a Prosp« 


\ TELLHOUSE ‘ADEMY, MIR FIELD. 
Phis Moravian Establishment for imparting a Classical, ¢ 
mercial, and Religions Education to Youths from cizht to 
years of age, will re-open (D.V.) on Thursday, July 27 
For pro of principles 


mid terms, 
LANG, 
\ HLouse, 


Mirfield, near Dewsbury 
HOPKINS, Proprietor. 


TESTON-PARK SCHOOL, Wellington 
Weston-super-Mare, Somerset rhe OSEPIL 
A Superior Education, comprising Tag 
French, German, Latin, Greek, Drawing, Music, and may | 
received on moderate terms in the beat part of this very healthy, acces 
sible, and improving town. An Assistant and an Articled Pupil are 
required, 
( y! EEN 
. « litheroc 
Scholar 


ost. 
Drawing, and Music 


near 


Pe 


m- 
sixteen 
v. JOUN 


pectus ipply to the R 


Rev 
lish 


Singing 


MARY'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 

Ifead Master, Rev. E. BODEN, M.A. (ft 
John's College, Cambridge h Con *reial, Fre 
Masters.—The S¢ HOO REOPEN on MON 
DAY, AUGUST 7th Surveying, Labo ry, istic Clu 
have been established There are Pour Va trders 

Apply to the Head Master. An early applicati 


CUNDLE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL.—P 


» Groc Exhibiti 
tion, including French, 24. per anuum 
books, & fhe number being limited 
Duty re Ist August. Boar Head and Seco 

innuin; Commercial, 
ea, 20/, to 25/4. per annum 
Apply to the Head Master 


ADIES’ SEMINARY, ST. Mz AR f S-HILL, 
Newbury.—Mrs. HOLMES has tl hononr 
the duties of this Establishment will be r 
20th July 
Pupils enjoy the freedom and comforts of hom un 
ation, with or without the aid of masters, up 
parti h will be prowptly atl 


mrmerly 


will 
Gymn 
or Bo 


md 
mcies f 


advisabl 


atrons, 
ers’ Company ns, S0/. per 
Entra 
early re 
sumed 


German 


rior edu 
rate term 
cation 


Midsummer, 


VW ORTHING. 


for YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
change of residence to Camden-terrace. begs to re 
lesirable situation faci the Sea, with ¢ 
appropriated for recreation, also open to t 
Terms 25 guineas per annum. The studies will b 
present r 3ist Jul 
N.b.—F mmodation of pr 
aftends ther days previously to t m 
in order that they may accompany her to school 


QP ILSBY-ROAD, HORNC 
kK MISS GLOVER be thank her friends f 
patronage and to invorm them that the Dut 
bebe, resumed on the 3lst instant.—Miss. G 

essary to attend to the health and comfort of b 
inteleetaal ac quirements, haa, in addition to the ve 
f her new residence, fitted up a Bath-room f 

A Parlour or Private Boarder may be treated wit 
offers for a Governess Pupil 


on extremely advantageous terns 

Hiorneastle, according to the last census, is ! 1 the 
town in the kingdom 

Sydnev Cottage, Cleethorpes 


K LM COTTAGE PREPARATOR Y SCHOOL 
for YOU NG GENTLEMEN, between the ag 4 and 12, Wan 
mducted by Nes, Assistuc Maste Phis 
and the t s 
ved pr 
happy 


ulars of wh 


1354 
PREPARATORY SC HOOL 


MISS PAGE, in ant 
mark she h 


muncing her 
a very 
joining, 
umed after t 
cess on th 
r the acc 

three 


iding town 


Miss I 


nencer 


ASTLE. 


gs to 


tl 
rth 


nsi 


July 7th, 1854 


Essex, 

y is unsurpassed for 
su asfully imparted on the most appr 
the liberal comforts of a cheerful and 
parents. Prospectuses forwarded on appliost 
the 24th inst 


| ADIES’ SCHOOL, 
4 a. Filucation, 
panions, 1 m1 Sea-l 
delight ty pihourboad 
mode Ieefer 


LYMING 
with Home ¢ 
may be obtain 
easy of ac 
n in prospectus (for which apply 
» Lyming tor to Messrs. Griffin, Publishers, 5,Wa 
ster-row, phe n) to Cl Military and 
au F resident tarnilie 8. 


"PANSHELP SEMINARY, 
The MISSES RAMSHAW, 

Ramshaw, M.A., Viear of Fe 

SEMINARY for the Education 

be RE-OPENED (1D.V_) after the Midsummer Va 

the 25th The Misses BR. take this 

ing their friends for the support with which the 

them. The success which has attended their ¢ 

dence that their system is adapted to meet tl 

and literary culture, and that the 

dians of the young ladics entrusted to them appre 

which their establishment offers on such moderate 

which have been made to their premises 

personal comfort of pupils, and th 

ymmunication by rails 

ultural districts of th 


TON, 


mmf 


HANTS 
sclect ¢ m- 
ithing, 
nees > Mr 
wick- 
Naval 


square, gymen 


Officers, 
PONTEFRACT. 
(Daughters of the late R 


watone ly 


ud Board of 


July 


sound religious 


additions 
facilities for the 
air of Pontefract, 
great mannfacturine t 
needs no comment 
References and terms may be known 
Pontefract A few Parlour Boarders ean be a 


C LASSICAL and COMMERC 
ACADEMY, Bexhill, near Hastings. Mr. ANSELI 
announces that his Establishment will be re lon Thur 
20th of July 
Mr, A, assur 


fine 
aul wi the 
West Riding, 


mil its easy cx 


wns and agri 


on application t« 
mmoda 


the Misses R., 
} 


IAL 


tfully 
t} 


s his patrons that the same 
adopted will be sedulously pursued to p 
H ll useful practic ul knowledge 
or Agvicultural P 

based 


ess: 
ursuits 
cligious instruction is n the pr 
ormed Church 
Full particulars, with the Terms 
application to the Prin ipal 
N.B.—Every convenience for fine sea-bathit 
he personal attendance of the M 
Trains to and from London fo 


\LASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and 
COMMERCIAL BOARDING SCHOOL, ETON VIL I : IWANLEY, 
Staffordshire, conducted by J. H. R. BAYLEY, M.RA« thor of the 
‘ Drama of Life,” and Member of the Society of Arts, I 
The Principal of the above establishment is desirou 
most sincere thanks to the 
Potteries generally, for their kind support and esteemed 
ments of his attainments as a schoolmaster, and will feel } 
future support on July 17, 1854. 
he Studies of the Academy c 
Classics, Mathematics, Hebrew, German, 
The Com department of the esta 
every importance, being, as Napoleon once 
of Shopkeepers. Sookkeeping, Writing 
chief characteristic of English Literatur« 
Terms, 25 Guineas per Annum 
Any communication addressed to the Principal will mé¢ 
diate ativapen 


f theS 


ater 


ir times a-d 


Gentry, Clergy, and ii ‘ 
kno 
oud of their 
Ancient and Modern 
neh 

nsid 


muprise the 
Italian, 


blishment is 


and Fre 
nercial 

i we 
Arithmeti 


ybsery were, 


t with imme- 


W oodfor« 


robb 


PRU BEY-HOUSE SCHOOL, 

Essex Established 66 vears.—( 
Masters. The duties will be 
A few VACANCIES. Referen 


STREET SEMINARY,A 
Bridge, N ham.--Mrs. STREET (late Miss G 
inform her triends and the publie, that she has KF ~ yids I m St 
street to the above healthy locality, where she w 
DAY PUPILS, and a limited number of BOAR D 1 
terminate July 17th, when Mrs. Street will feel pl 
ing her lupils. Prospectuses forwarded on appli 


(CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICA 

COMMERCIAL SCHOOL.—Mr. JON 
nounce his REMOVAL from Encombe Villa to RICHMOND-Ik 
READING, where, with increased ac imodation for the 
happiness of his pupils, he hopes to k his school in that 
condition which has hitherto secured their progresa.—Resident Fr 

ul German Master, M. R. Leuthold Sct 1 will RE-COMMENCI 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 26th.--A_ prosy us of the terms, &c., ma 
had on application 


T° PARENTS AND 


vada 
experienced 
24th July 


(SOLVILLE-S 


tting 


continue to 1 i 
rs . The Holida 
Asure in agail 


ation. 


mfort a 


GUARDIANS.—In 
stablished School, pleasantly situate, and within a co 
rf a station, is a VACAN 
Adve ishful to et with a Youn 
m. and willing to 
Terms, if placed for a 
nelude board, a sound 
and) French, Twenty 
yuaiterly in adva ¢ If placed for th 
iation will be pr ded for the 
nu with th uly 
Mrs. Bagshaw's, W 
Worcester 


HOUSE 
Londo 


issis by English 


railway for ON 
rtiser is w , 


assist 


which 
structions in Musi 
sitt young lad 
tim r she 


Address 


Db. D 


| ANSDOWNE- SC ig al Uppe 
4 Ifolloway ear 1 .: 
HARRIS 
this establishment re-assemb) 
few VACANCIES. Terms 25 t 
domestic arrangements ar 
mitorics well ventilate 

and easy of access. 

ind Laity. Prospe 

garden 


C- AVERSH AM - HOt SE A 
te z.—'T 2 and 24 guin 

f instruction embraces ev 

with French by a resident 
onducted many ye 
who has received many ple 
The pr 

n loca 


‘ADEMY, 


as per ant x 
ery brar 


nei 
ks inciu 
education 


has been 
KNIG HYTON, 


urs rt 
ising testin 


mises are very spaci 


r | HE LAST RETFORD ES’ 
Miss RAMSAY'S School for the Roard and I 


SULY 


id emin 


LADIES, situat 
vground wnd g 
y, a native 


tend for Music, 


1 in the best part of th ‘ *, with 
-arden, will be RE-OPENED on » MONDAY, 
P 


resides in the house. 


G R. AMMAR “¢ HOOL, 


HE: CONGLE 
he R ARNOLD, Coll 


wmbri 


i the 
end moral tr 
ial 


edge ble, ¢ 
and their religious 
rt, will b f espe soli 


vundins 


will l 


and German 1! 


TL ANWE L L COLLEGE and 

TORY SCHOO! 

* Hanwell Coll rdu thy Dr Emerton, 
high chara juired. We find that f 
College wranglers or first- 
versities during present yea and this is tt 
irst or Addiscombe we have 

l Service G tte, 1853 

had t 


terit has a 
een either high 
the 


hav 


( pXF ORD DIOCESAN CENTRAL SC HC OL: 
my eee Phos foam en any 

wed for P ivat 

st healthfally 

Reading 


mstruc prin 
Ampl llotments are 
Phe recreat 

Che subject 
Algebra, Men 
Measuring, I 
Grammar, Anci 

, Drawin 
md I 


Elements 


mit 


ries 
the Gar 


situated 


Physi 
t he Latin 
in th ie 
The examina 
Oxford Board 
any extra charge 
cation can be mac 

3 lays appo 
> Th Friday, and Saturday, . 1 
Batsouron HOUSE, PALGR: AV E, 
) Diss, NORFOLK, the residence of the late celebrated Aut 
sARBAULD pelea eligible and ec n is MANS! 
YoU NGL ADIES are « ts instructed in every Bran f En 
t ombined with those omplishment 

a refined and elegant Education 
Establishment to the notice of the pul 
ledges the patronag h she } 
etfully s licits a continuance of tl 

ess W ith which her friends have so hig 


articul picturesque 


rsday, 
ne 


hiy li 
uly ! 
and in ever 


a resident Parisic 
Music with Sineing are 
Academy, and P upil of Crivelli 
style by an eminent Artist 
Prospectuses (with a view 
cation « 
ladies now 
The First Te 
July 25th, 1854 
A Yo 10 Will enjoy the abo 
Artic led Pj lerate Terms 


as 
Byr bayld House, 'Palgray Diss, Norfolk 


and Painting 


of the hor btain 
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MONS. LE PAGE'S 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
IN FRENCH, 


THE QUICKEST AND SUREST METHOD OI 
THE LANGUAGE 


“For lucid arrangement, good grammar, and judicious 
method of instruction, we can recommend M. Le Page's 
French School to all teachers, and to all who would try to 
icquire a competent knowledge of French.”—Morning Post. 

NEW HANDBOOK OF FRENCH CONVERSATION 

For the Use of Families at Home and Travellers Abroad. 
Le Page’s French Prompter; with a 

KEY to PARISIAN PRONUNCIATION: a COMPLETI 

HAND-BOOK of CONVERSATION, alphabetically ar 

ranged, so as to obviate all difficulty of reference ; forming 

at once a perfect Eng and French Dictionary, and a 

complete Manual of Conversation, as it gives at each word 

all the phrases relating to it which are heard daily in 
polite families. 

“The ‘French Prompter’ is all that it professes to be, a 
ymmplete ITand-book of Conversation, for the use of Families, 
rravellers, Teachers, and Students.”"—A/orning Herald. 

Fourth Edition, in a neat pocket volume, bound ; 
r post free on receipt of sixty stamps. 

Le Page’s Juvenile Treasury of French 
CONVERSATION. With the English before the 
Now first published. Price 3s. 

Le Page’s Finishing Exercises .in 
FRENCH CONVERSATION ; being a Key to ‘L’Echo de 
Paris.’ Now first published. Price 1s. 6d. 

LePage’s French Master for Beginners; 
or, EASY LESSONS in FRENCH, for Juvenile Pupils 
New edition, with additions, price 3s. 





ish 





price 5s 


“M. Le Page’s tabulation of the verbs is as complete as it 
is good; his Syntax is lucid and scholar—like; and his 
Exercises are well graduated, and likely to exercise the 


student’s mind with his memory.”— Gentleman's Magazi 


Le Page’s L’Echo de Paris ; being - 


SELECTION of PHRASES a person w uld he ir daily if 
living in France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and 
Idioms. Twenty-first Edition. Price 4s. neatly bound. 


Le Page’s Gift of Fluency in French 
CONVERSATION; aSETof EXERCISES forthe LEARNER 
of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, calculated to enable him, 
by means of practice, to express himself fluently on the 
ordinary topics of life. Ninth Edition, with pric 
3s. neatiy bound. 


Le Page’s Last Step to French; or, 
the PRINCIPLES of FRENCH GRAMMAR DISPLAYED 
in a SERIES of SHORT LESSONS, each of which is fol 
lowed by Questions as Exercises, with the Versification. 
“In the ‘ Last Step to French’ we have a grammar superior, 

in our opinion, to any that has preceded it ; the three 

works of M. Le Page furnish a complete library for the 
student in French, and, at the same time, a manual of con- 
versation, enabling him at once to learn and to speak the 
language.”— Parthenc 

Seventh Edition, 


Le Page’s French School; 
‘L’Echo de Paris,’ ‘ Gift of Conversation,’ 
to French.’ The three parts bound 
in cloth, 9s. 


Le Petit Causeur; being a Key to 
GIFT of FRENCH CONVERSATION The Key 
the correct translation of the same into French, thereby 
showing which is the proper expression for every topic of 
life. Price Lighteenpence, sewed 

Le Page’s Ready Guide to s#'rench 
COMPOSITION. FRENCH GRAMMAR by EXAMPLES; 
giving Models as Leading-strings throughout Accidence 
and Syntax, and presenting a comparative view of the 
English an’ French Idioms in their principal differences. 
Second Edition. In one vol. 12mo. price 4s. neatly bound 


Le Page’s Petit Musee de Litterature 


Notes, 


whilst 


price 3s. neatly bound. 

comprising, 
and * Last Step 
in one volume, pric 


the 


gives 








FRANCAISE ELEGANT EXTRACTS from the most 
EMINENT WRITERS of FRANCE, in PROSE and 
VERSE, selected with an especial rard to Morality and | 
Religion. With Chronological and Critical Notices of 


French Literature. 
‘The extracts are from the 
chose n; the book forms a very neat volume, 


great writers, and are well 


and contains a 


large quantity of most ente rtaini g matte! Spectator 
In 1 vol. 12mo. handsomely bound, price 5s. 6d. ; or ¢ 
gantly bound in calf ext \lapted for a present or pri 


book, price 9s. 
LE PAGE'S NICETIES O} 
This day is published, 
Etrennes aux Dames Anglaises ; being 
’ Key to French Pronunciation in all its Niceties. 
MRS. AUSTIN’S STORY WITHOUT AN END 
With 18 woodcuts, in the first style of art, from the pencil of 
HARVEY, price 2s. 6. neatly bound, 
The Story without an End. 
German. By SARAH AUSTIN 
fHE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN RHYME 
This day, Sixth Edition, w itl 37 portraits, ls. ; or Is. ¢ 


y AR ISIAN PRONUNCIATION 


price only 6d. 


From the 





Steen for Youthful Historians on 


the History of Engla me ht down to the time, 
with a brief C hronology of caaieed and Modern History 
The number of days in each month wen on ‘the 
memory of thousands by the well-known lines, 
“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November,” & 


Cherville’s First Step to French ; indis- 
pensable to, and in harmony with, all French Grammars 
being a Collection of Progressive Familiar Conversations 
in French and in English, showing a Parallel between the 
Pronunciation, Etymology, Accidence, and Idioms of the 
Parts of Speech, in both Languages, with Grammatical 
Observations on a New Plan. New and improved Edition, 

with Additions, price 3s 


present t 
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London: ErrinGuam WILson, Royal Exchange ; 
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CHAMBERS'S EDUC 


ATIONAL 


COURSE. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


STRO 


NGLY BOUND IN CLOTH:— 


DIRECTORIES. 


Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age .. « & Ss 


First Book of Re 





























sading ‘ ° “ i l G I Iuction to ] ) 
Second Book of Reading .. oe ? be ion J G Osi 2 0 
Simple Lessons in Reading ee os re -- 010 D'Orsey, in t t > 0 
Rudiments of Knowledge ‘a ec aa . 0 10 Rt ey ) 
Moral Class- Book 4 a a) Elocution 
Composition, Introductio nt , » 6 Histor) Et I iI tu ‘ 

WRITING AND DRAWING. 
Writing—Plain, Current-hand, and Ornameutal; in Drawing-Books—consisti 1g of a series of Progressive 
Fifteen prepared Copy-Books (post-size), eacl ( Lessons in Drawine and Perspective, with General 
First Book of Drawing 1 0 Ins s; in Figl nB ake each ’ 
Second Book of Drawing F 1 0 .* Books I. t XVII ire published 
Mechanical Drawing, in Three Books 1 6 Architectural Dra g, in Three Books, eact 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Geographical Primer . 4 g hes vad ur I ind, Scotland, I 
rext-Book of Geography for rng land .. — Euro] J stine, Asia, A , Nor A 
Goography, General Treatis a 3 6 South An 1, each, m 1 14 
Seut OOL- Room Maps (5 feet 2 inches long, by 4 feet 6 Tue HEMISPHERES, mount ai 
“— The se Maps may also be had Varnished, at 2s. 6d. adaitional 
Scnoot Aras of Modern and Ancient G PRIMER ATLAS; consisting of nine quarto Maps t 
msisting of thirty-four quarto Maps l ( 
HISTORY. 
Ancient History 3 0 | History of the British |} 2 6 
Hlistory of Greece .. a : ; : -» 2 6) Exemplary and Instruc gra 
History of Rome . es oe a= . 8 
ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 

Introduction to Arithmetic. New and Extended Algebra 3 f 
Edition; with Exercises on the Decimal Coinage 1 0) Key to Alg L 2 
Arithmetic (Advanced Treatise) : ; 2 0/1 e Geon 2 6 
Key to Arithmetic 2 I » Plane ¢ ‘ 2 0 
Book-Keeping by Single Entry on 1 0; Ss nd Spl il ¢ I 2 0 
+ —-— by Sinule and Dor Entry 2» O| | Ma tics, Two Parts, ea f 7 6 

—- two Ruled Pape Bo. for Single Entry 1 3 | Key to Practical Mathematics , . 3 6 
two Ruled Paper Books for Doubl Mathematical Tables ° ] 
Enti I 3 
SCIENCE. 
| Political Economy .. ae ai , “a i 0 | Natural Philosophy, Vol. 1 mtain Matter and 
Introduction to the Science + a Pre) us Motion; Mecha 8 | tat ; istics 
Laws of Matter and Mot 10 I 8 \ IL., contain O 3; As 
Mechanics .. - I Mete x3 3 0 
Hydrostatics, Hydrauli iPr iti 0 ( stry—New Treat by Dr. Wils ) 
} Acoustics l Animal Physiolog ae 
Optics 1 f 70 i } 
Astronomy 1 ¢ Vegetable | 1 6 
Electricit ® os ° ° 1 OU 
Meteorology | 
LATIN. 
Illustrated with copious Eng sli h Notes and Prefaces 
Latin Grammar, Elementary ‘ Sallu 2 0 
_—_—___ — , Advanced ae ‘ $ 6 | Quintus ¢ 4 $3 6 
Latin Exercises, Elementary sa 1 Ovid ze. 
——_—————,, Advanced Horace 3 
Key to Advanced Latin Exercises 2 Virg 4 
Latin Dictionary, Latin ind Engl I i 
—- Latin-Engl Part, New Edit 0} ¢ 3 : 
- English-I itin P rt 1 6 | Ney # 6 
| Cresa 2 ¢ e irus'’s Fabl 
GERMAN. 
Edited by Dr. Aur, German Ma in the High School, Edinburg 
First German Re oA ag Dietiona f ( n Language. Part I. German 
Second German Reading J 3 ] ‘ ° J 
German Grammar 3 Part II. English-German (in t press 
English-German Phrase-Book 2 Dic v of ¢ in Synonyms 
Manual of Musi By Josern Gostick 
*.* Other Works in preparation 
Published by W. and R. CHAMBERS, 3, Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, London, and 339, High-street 
Edinburgh: and all Booksellers 





THI WERE 


Hournals 


FOLLOWING 


of the @ 


rHE CIRCULATIONS O|} 


burch of England 


For 1853, 


IN THE 


AVERAGE 
IRCULATION OF 


AS GIVEN 


OFFICIAL 


STAMP RETURNS. 


TOTAL STAMI FO 
ILE FERIOD 


MODE OF 


THE WH PUBLICATION 


CLERICAL JOURNATI 2,150 30,100 for 14 Nos. only—Es ablished in May Twice a Month 
John Bull 1, 82¢ 15,000 f »2 Nos ae ae ne Weekly 
English Churchm: rae 1,33¢ 69,500 D ‘ : ‘ er , Do 
Christian Times we 1,337 69,575 D _ eo 8 we ‘ = 

hut as » Gazette 576 30,000 D a4 ‘ ae ra 0. 
aeua 7 a ii en * 3, 537 378,500 for 104 Nos a oe Twice a Week 
Guardian 3,846 200,000 for 52 Nos... .. : ; Week]; 


THE CLERICAL J YURNAL has also a LARGI 


UNSTAMPED CIRCULATION : 


therefore equalling in extent 


the oldest and most successful of its contemporaries—NONE OF WH¢ MM CAN PUBLISH AN 
UNSTAMPED EDITION. 
* Nore.—In the Stamp Returns THE CLERICAL JouRNAL is tirice et under its present title, and as THe CnhuRcH 
JourNAL—the latter being the name under which it originally appeared The two entries added together give t 


eTS issuer 


correct total circulation of the 14 Numt 


London : 





JOHN CROCKFORD, 





Lin 1853 


street, 5iran 


29, Essex 








THE CRITIC, 














ELEMENTARY WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


WILLIAM 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS BY ALEX, AKEIT JOHNSTON, F.RS.E., &e 


Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majestu for Seotlan id, Author of the * Phusical Atlas,” de. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Imperial 4to , half-bound in 8vo. 128 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


with Index, Imperial 4to., half-bound in 8vo. 12s. Gd. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 22 Maps, with Index, Imperial 4to., half-bound in Svo. 12s. 6, 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hap, F.R.S, | 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. 


Canaan and Palesiine, and Index. Demy 4to. 7s. 6 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS. 


20 Maps, 


In a Portfolio, 2s. 6d. 


*.* These Atlases lay claim toa deg 
tional Works. The Maps have been constructed with a special view to the purposes of sound instruction, and are not copied 
from any existing Atlas; hence they will be found free from the common faults of overcrowding and confusion with which 
so many School Atlases are justly chargeable. By means of a new process of production, the Maps combine the accuracy 
and neatness of the highest style of Engraving 
clearness, correctness, and elegance, unapproached by former methods. 


a7) intions 

“ They are as superior to all School Atlases within our | larger works, and gained a char acter which he will be care- 

knowledge, as were the larger works of the same author in | ful not to jeopardise by attac hing g his name to anything that 

advance of those that preceded them. The plates in the | is crude, slovenly, or superficial.” Scotsman. 

‘Physical Atlas’ excite our warmest admiration for the 
clearness of the engraving and the beauty of the colouring 
> A more complete work for educational pur 

Educational 


“They are so admirably executed, that I consider the 
publication of them an important improvement in the study 
of Geography. The ‘Atlas of Physical Geography,’ as an 
illustration of what I have described, is invaluable.”— dfrs, 


Somerville. 


poses never caine under our observation 
Time 
‘De ‘i ledly the best school atlases we have ever seen.” 

Journal of E : tion “JT have no hesitation in saying that I look upon the 

“ The P an of these atlases is admirable, andthe excellence | publication of Mr. Keith Johnston's General and Physical | 
of the plan is rivalled by the beauty of the executic mM. . School Atlases as the greatest boon that has been conferred, 
The best security fir the accuracy and substantial value of a | in my time, on a branch of knowledge and of public instrue- 
school atlas is to have it from the hands of a man like our 
author, who has perfected his skill by the execution of much | popular.”—Professor Pillans 


(COMPANION TO THE CLASSICAL ATLAS.) 


ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL nad CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


comprising the Geography of the Ancient World, in so far as it is subservient ito the understanding of the Classics, With 
an Introduction, by PROFESSOR PILLANS, of the University of Edinburgh. Price 4s 


¢ of Schools and Young Perso Seventh Edition, post Svo, price 7s. 6d. bound. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICUL- 


PURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY, ‘Thi 


SIR D. K. SANDFORD’S INTRODUCTION to the WRITING | 


OF GREEK. A New Edition, price 3s. 6¢. bound 


SIR D. 
HOMERIC and ATTIC GREEK 
bound. 


SIR _D. 


AUTHOR 
bound. 


AINSLIE’S TREATISE on LAND-SURVEYING. A New and 


Enlarged Edition, embracing Railway, Mi litary, Marine, and Geodetical Surveying. Edited by W, GALBRAITH. 
M A., F.R.A.S. In 8vo. with a quarto vol. of Plates, price 21s. j 


tv-seventh Edition, price ts. 


To which is added a Short System of Greek Prosody. A New Editior, price 6s. Gd. 


K. SANDFORD’S EXTRACTS FROM GREEK 


S, with Notes and a Vocabulary 


In the press, 


AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By 


DAVID PAGE, F.G.S [Vo be published in October. 


A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. By! 


HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E,, Author of the “ Book of the Farm,” &e. 


15, George-street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 





THE PHYSICAL ATLAS or NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


+t VY" ram TOMAAT 1 7h ’ 1a “na 
BY ALEX, vate JOHNSTON, F.RS.E., F.RGS., F.G.S, 
ted in Twelve Parts, each containing Three Plates and Letterpress, price 21s 
Ist of each alternate Month 
Parts I,and 1], are y ublishied, ¢ 
Part I, 
The Distribution of Marine Life. By Professor Edward Forbes 
The Mountain Systems of Europe. By A. K. Johnston, F.R.S E 
The Geographical Distribution of the Currents of Air, Hurricanes, &c. 
Part Il. 
The Distribution of the most Important Plants Yielding Food. By A. Henfrey, F.R.S., F.L.S., &e 
Geographical Distribution of Indigenous Vegetation. By A. Henfrey, F.R.S., F.LS., &e., and A. K. Johnston, F.R.S.E 
Hyetographic, or Rain Map of the Worki. By A. K. Johnston, F.R.S.E. 


To be compl 


Dy A. K. Johnston, F.R.S.E. 


Part IIT. will contain : 
A Moral and Statistical Chart of the Geographical Distribution of Man, a ( 
Protestant Mission Stations, ke. By A. Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. 
Map of the Lines of Equal Polarisation in the Atmosphere. By Sir David Brewster, K.IL., D.C.L., F.RS , Memtbe 
Institute of France, &c. ais - 
Tidal Chart of the British Seas: showing the Hours of High Water, 
F.R.S.E., and A, Keith Johnston, F.R.S.1 


rding to Religious Belief: Maps of the Principal 


r of the 


Depth of the Sea, Le, By John Scott Rus ell Pq 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


| ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


18 Maps, } 


AND DESCRIPTIVE 


20 Maps, including a Map of) 


with a mechanical application of colours, the effect of which is to secure a | 


tion whic h is becoming zevery day more important and more | 


K. SANDFORD’S RULES AND EXERCISES _ 


A New Edition, thoroughly revised by the Rey. W VEITCH, price 6s. | 
| TYTLER’S 


BS ©, 


A Part will be published on the 


SERIES. 


By Dr. BEDFORD, 


(LL.B. Trinity College, Dublin, M.A. &c.) Head Master of t! 
Leeds Mechanics’ and Liter ury Institution Schools. 


Already out. 


‘BASIS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


I8mo. cloth, price 4d. 


‘BASIS OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 


} 12mo. cloth, price 8d. 


|BASIS OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 


12mo., cloth, price Is, 


'BASIS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


12mo. cloth, price 8, 


London: Webr, MitLinc TON, and Co., Wine-Office- 
court, Fleet-street; and of all Booksellers i in Town 
and Country, 


4. & €. Black's 
OF SCHOOL BOOKS 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; containing Thirty-seven Maps, with all 
the latest Discoverics up to the present time. Royal ito 
or 8vo. coloured and strongly bound, 10s. 6d. 


|BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS FOR 
BEGINNERS; containing ‘Twenty-seven Maps, coloured 
of the principal Countries of the World. In oblong 12mo 


price 2s, 6d. 
KITTO’s HISTORY OF PALESTINE, 
Krom the Patriarchal Age to the present 


LIST 


ree of accuracy and an amount of information not hitherto attempted in Eduea- | 


for Schools. 
time. 12mo. 3s. 6d.; or, with Map of Palestine, 4s. 


‘OSWALD’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION. 
OSWALD. Seventh Edition, 18mo. 3s. bound 


OSWALD’S ETYMOLOGICAL MANUAL 
of the ENGLISIT LANGUAGE. For the Use of Schoo!s 
and Private Families. Twelfth Edition, price 1s. 


| OSWALD'S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. Sixth Edition, price 6d. 


|OSWALD’S ETYMOLOGICAL PRIMER. 


Part First, td. > Part Second, 6d. 


'SCOTT.—HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, for the 


By Sir WALTER SCOTY, Bart. 
crown 8yo. price 10s, 
‘SCHMITZ— ELEMENTARY GREEK 


GRAMMAR. By Dr, L. SCHMITZ, F.RLS.E., Reetor ofthe 
Edinburgh High School. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6: i 


‘SCRYMGEOUR’S CLASS-BOOK OF 
Forke satin ix 06. 0 oe bound, 4s, Gd.; or in Two 


TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND: 
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NOTICE. 


The next Educational Suppl ment will be publishe don 


Ovtober 1: and books and ether school Gj} paratus for 

hich a notice is desired should be forwarded as early as 

possible, that the reviewers may have time to give them 
© consideration, 

Persons ¢ ngaged in education will he supolic d by post 
from the office with the four numbers of the ( 1RETIC con- 
taining the Quarterly Educational Supplements for one 
yeu, on transmission of two shillings in postage- 
stamps. 








THE € RITIC, 
Educational Supplement, 


NOTICE. 

Persons engaged in Education in any capacity 
will be supplied with the Quarterly Educational 
numbers of the Critic SurreLemenr’ alone, at 
the subscription price of two shillings only for the 
year, which may be transmitted in postage- 
stamps, and for which sum both the Critic and 
its EpucationaL Surriement will be sent to 
them direct from the office on the Ist days of 
October, January, April, and July respectively. 

As upwards of 10,000 copies of the Critic of 
those days will be circulated among the best 
classes in the United Kingdom, it will supply an 
unequalled medium for the extensive diffusion of 
the advertisements of schools, &c., which should 
be sent a week before each of the above days, 
unless there is a general order to insert them 
regularly. 





TO PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS. 
Tue QuarterLy EpucarionaL SurrLement to 
the Crrric, will be devoted to a record of the 
progress of Education and School Literature, of 
which a classification will be made for conve- 
nience of reference by those who may consult its 
columns for assistance in the purchase of 
books, &e. 

As it is designed to pay particular attention to 
publications of this class, Publishers and Authors 
desirous of being noticed are requested to send 
their books, school apparatus, and such like, for 
review, as early as possible in the quarter. 

THE EDITOR TO THE READER. 
Tus supplement had its origin in a request a 
short time since addressed to the Critic, by a 
number of persons engaged in the work of 
Kdueation, that it would give to the Literature 
of Education the same impartial criticism which 
it bestows upon other publications. 

Inasmuchas School-books are the most numerous 
of any class of books, it was impossible to comply 
with their request within any space that could be 
devoted to the subject in the already overcrowded 
columns of the Critic itself. 

It was then that the plan was suggested of 
issuing a periodical supplement entirely devoted 
to the Literature of Education, to be presented 
with the Critic to all its readers. It was 
thought that the cost of such a distribution 
might to some extent be met by the advertise- 
ments of the schools, which would be likely to 
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EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


Logie 3 or, the Science of Inference a systematic 
View of the Principles of Evidence, and the 
Methods of Inference in the various departments 
of Human Knowledge. By JOSEPH DEVEY. 
London: Henry G. Bohn. 

Mr. Boun certainly goes on deserving extremely 

well of his country. He has a knack of bringing 

before the public books which, if not always 
quite to our taste, are always clever, and always 
worth attention. One of the last of his publica- 
tions which we had occasion to notice was Mr. 
Lewes’s version of the Comte Philosophy. We 


objected to that philosophy for its deficiencies, 
and we object to this book on first principles. 
3ut, as we then acknowledged the high abilities 
of M. Comte aad Mr. Lewes, so we beg, in this 
case, to acknowledge most cordially the high } 
powers of Mr. Devey’s lucid and comprehensive | 
mind. 


He is a scholar, a gentleman, and a phi- 





EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


TIONAL 


avail themselves of so advantageous an opportu- 
nity of a wide circulation among the best classes 
in the United Kingdom. A fortnight only then 
remained for the carrying out of the scheme. 
Hence the unavoidable imperfections in it, both 
as respects the quantity and quality of the 
contents. 

This, therefore must be looked upon as only an 
outline of a design to be hereafter filled up, 
with such improvements as experience or friends 
may suggest. It will be enough to say that these 
supplements will be written by the contributors 
to the Critic, in order to secure for them the 
confidence of the reader. 

It should be stated that, i 
partments contained in this 
hereafter to devote others to 
“ Notes and Queries,” ec. and thus to give 
to those engaged in Education a means for 
mutual information and intercommunication on 
matters relative to their Profession, with a view 
to its advancement and improvement, social and 
otherwise. 


1 addition to the de- 
number, we hope 
* Correspondence,” 


THE EDUCATOR. 

Tue profession of the Educator has for too long 
atime been regarded as a mere refuge for the 
destitute—an asylum in which the incompetent 
mechanic or the idle shoemaker would be sure 
to find a shelter from the union-workhouse or 
the stonebreaker’s hammer. Was a tradesman 
“unfortunate” in business—he would turn school- 
master. Was Mr. Brown, the tailor, unable to 
relinquish the attractions of the * Crown” for 
the less-exciting duties of the shopboard and the 
shears, and did he therefore lose his business— 
a flaming announcement of “Mr. Brown’s 
Academy” would appear above his parlour-win- 
dow, and Mr. Brown would be entrusted by 
thoughtless parents with the education and moral 
training of their children. Indeed, to be a school- 
master was equivalent to being fit for nothing 
else—not that a fitness for that particular avoca- 
tion was thereby proved, but that it was matter 
of notoriety that any fool, spendthrift, or idle 
person might avoid the consequences of their 
deficiencies by “ teaching the young idea.” We 
have referred to those things as past. We have 
written of them as things that were; and we 
trust we do not err in this respect. 

The employment of teaching is now regarded by 
the nation and the Government as a most impor 
tant function—a science, in fact--to become pro- 
ficient in which requires a due amount of nature/ 
fitness for it, and a large amount of anxious study, 
care, and industry. We say that education must 
be regarded as a science; and, if so, the literature 
connected with it must be of a scientific cha- 
racter. It was all very well for Lindley Murray 
(who did much good in his day) to tell us that 
“ English Grammar is the art of reading and 
writing the English language correctly ;” it was 
very clever, no doubt, of Mavor to teach children 
on his “ ta, te, ti, to, tu” system; but we should 
like to know where, in this instance, was the 


appeal to the int llect of the taught—where the 
attempt to develope the faculties of the mind, in 
which, in point of fact, all true education con- 
sists? 


And do 


we assert too much when we de- 





LITER 


losopher. Therefore all honour, we say, to his ae- 
quirements, and all honour to Mr. Bohn for 
bringing them before the public. 

It will be seen that Mr. Devey’s topic is not 
quite one either of to-day or yesterday. Old as 
the hills are, proverbially and actually, this 
subject is, if geologists are right, quite as old as 
a good many of them. TZhis is the science, par 
excellence, of humanity. Nobody, as far as we 
know, ever succeeded in defining man satis- 
factorily ; but the Lindley Murray description 
which speaks of him as a rational animal, or a 
being endued with reason, though receivable only 
with grave restrictions and qualifications, perhaps 
comes as near the mark as we can expect. Reason, 
then, we will assume, is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of our consummate nature; and it is in 
the development and right conduct of this faculty 
that we must look for the highest manifestation 
of intellectual supremacy. We say the highest, 
| because ethics, according to every recognised 





ATURE. 


clare that this senseless style of attempting to 
convey knowledge is but tvo prevalent in our 
present system—that the development of in- 
tellect in our schools is not the basis upon which 
our idea of education is founded? ‘Take one 
class of books, with which we are all, no doubt, 
familiar—spelling-books. Can we not recollect 
the horror with which we once regarded the huge 
columnar series of words of three, four, five, six, 
aye, and even seven syllables? Do we not re- 
member the thrill of boyish gratification which 
we experienced when we could spell such a word 
as “ An-ti-tri-ni-ta-ri-ans?” But what now do 
we recollect of all the hundreds of hard words 
which we were compelled to commit to memory ? 
Let any one endeavour to recall a single task, and 
we dare to say that he cannot do it. And this 
system is still in existence in our low and middle 
schools —the old futile attempt of endeavouring to 
drill into the young a quantity of hard things, 
merely by the aid of rote-learning. ‘Teachers 
know too well the difficulty of procuring a good 
text-book upon any given subject, and they know 
the consequent labour which they have to bestow 
before they can collect the facts they require for 
immediate use. Still, educational literature, on the 
whole, is improving, partly in consequence of the 
more enlightened views of the writers, and partly 
in consequence of the increased demand for 
really good and useful works. The persons who 
ought to write books for educational purposes 
are, undoubtedly, those who are themselves em- 
ployed in the work of education, and who are 
thereby best qualified to appreciate the peculiar 
difficulties to be met, and the best way of sur- 
mounting them. 

The demand for really scientific educational 
works is not only large, but is every day increas- 
ing, and it only requires a better understanding 
among teachers themselves to sceure to them 
that opportunity for the issue of really good 
works which they ought to possess. Mr. Alder- 
man Challis, when Lord Mayor ot London, took 
an important step in forming an educational ex- 
hibition at the Mansion-house, to which were 
invited many of the schoolmasters and others 
connected with education in the neighbourhood 
of London. From this nucleus has sprung the 
present exhibition at St. Martin’s Hall, from 
which, if properly managed, a large amount of 
good might be expe ete al. Hlere was to hav bec hh 
collected the results of the Government system 
of inspection; and here was to have been shown 
the effects of such inspection upon the educaticn 
of the country. If this had been done, we might 
have looked with interest upon such an unwonted 
spectacle; but we hear with regret that the 
schoolmaster, the real worker, is virtually shut out 
from due participation in this exhibition, aud that 
a very natural and well-grounded dissatisfaction 
has been the consequence. We trust that ovr 
information upon this point may not be correct 
but we invite communication upon the subject 
from those chiefly interested in the matter. 

In future numbers we shall lay before ovr 
readers a careful and important digest of th 
educational literature of the quarter. We veed 
hardly say that we shall do this in a thorough]) 
impartial spirit, and with a view to direct tlhe 
really genuine and honest teacher in the choice ct 
books suited to his peculiar wants. 












system, ate subordinate to reason as the } 
mobile, if not the governing cause and parent, 
of their existence. The Aristotelian order 
gives pure intellect or intelligence (vsd:, dia: 
as the efficient of right reason (oS Asyes); 
and their duly regulated operation on the emo- 
tive part of human nature produces that un 
translatable compound of intellectual and moral 
volition which he terms But there 
can be no moral action without an antecedent 
action of the reason. Everything else is instinct 
—impulse—intuition—inspiration it may be 
but has nothing whatever to do with reason. 
Accordingly Aristotle thus proceeded to analyse 
the nature and settle the canons by which tls 
subtle and important agent acts. The result was 
a multitude of treatises, macy of which have 
perished, but some of which still remain to de- 
light the thoughts and exercise the acumen 
chiefly of men who seek honour, or have found 
honour, in the Oxford schools. 
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th no real rival ; how he is supposed (erro- 


y suppo ed) to have regarded all science 
3 atta priori, and derivable from a due 
Vustment of the moods of his syllogism ; how, 
the end of that Bacon 
ave ari 


nable a pri 


is considered to 
en, and declared that @ priori science 
valucless, that syllogisms are good for no- 
iing, and that all knowledge must be picked 
p bit by bit, and labelled distinctively, like 
ornblende and trachyte—are scraps of misstated 
loctrine which may be found in every child’s 
rimer. But the truth is that Aristotle had the 
tighest possible opinion of the inductive method, 
ind paid the greatest possible attention to it. 
It is equally true that Bacon never denied the 
validity, although he disputed the utility, of the 
yllogistic method. The fate of logic since his 
lays has singularly fluctuating. Locke 
lealt it a blow from which—differing entirely 
rom Mr. Devey—we think it has never yet re- 
covered. The “Essay on the Human Under- 
standing ” 
philosophy extant. 


time, 





been 


It did more than any thing 


is the most purely inductive system of 


Ifow Aristotle reigned for two thousand years | from the legendary era of Alfred—this fair Uni- 


versity that had preceded the existence, eclipsed 
the glories, and survived almost the A, 
memories, of Cordova, Salamanca, Padua, and 
Paris—that had steadfastly and inflexibly resisted 


for ten centuries every innovation, every ray of 


modern improvement—that had, age after age, 


sent forth divines, lawyers, scholars of every | 


grade, deep in the Organon, deeper in Joannes 
Magirus, and Andronicus—it was not to be en- 


dured that the science by which her name was | 


known from pole to pole should die out, like a 
forgotten sonata, without some grateful children 
springing forward with a Medea’s caldron. The 
lover’s father must be rejuvenised ; the veteran 
Demus restored to primeval youth. The old 


| garments must be cut up into modern fashions ; 


lse—and it did it by example far more even than | 


by precept—to show that, ingenious and interest- 
ing as the scholastic logic might be to minds of a 


purely metaphysical and speculative cast, it was | 


utterly unserviceable and inapplicable in all the in- 
vestigations of human science, and all the pursuits 
und daily business of life. We do not hesitate to 
say, that a student who masters thoroughly the 
* Essay on the Human Understanding” rises 
ictually, though perhaps unconsciously, a far 
better practical logician — apt and versed in 
subtle argument, and the power of constructing 


or solving fallacies—than if he comes forth fur- | 


nished with all the formule and “cram” that 
ever won fame for a man in the quadrangle of 
the Bodleian. From Locke’s time, until within 
the last thirty years, logic has languished, ex- 
cept in this precinct. Here, indeed, generation 
after generation entered, and issued forth stocked 
with the definitions of Dean Aldrich, and scraps 
from the Analytics; but the graduate forgot with 
rapidity what the undergraduate had learned 
with pain and grief. 
and found his Aldrich as powerless to make him 
reason well, as his Lindley Murray had _pre- 


viously been to make him write good, or even 


grammatical, English. In both cases he was 
only too happy, if at all wise, to take lessons in 
both arts from such men as Franklin and 


William Cobbett—men who certainly reasoned 
like philosophers, and wrote like scholars, long 
before they knew the difference between a dis- 
tributed and undistributed middle, or that the 
verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person. 

Thus matters stood in England until some 
twenty years since. It was regarded as one of 
the exploded and ranked — quite 
deservedly, in our opinion—with the chimeras 
of medieval magic and astrology. Dr. Watts, 
in the last century, had succeeded to a certain 
extent in popularising a very crude, very shallow, 
und utterly illogical work, which he dignified 
with the name of Logic. Mr. Devey well 
lescribes it as being “a bad compound of the 
worst parts of Locke with the worst parts of 
Arnauld.” But it took; and even Oxford con- 
lescended to receive it as a text-book. This 
fact alone would be enough to prove how low the 

ience had fallen in repute, even in her favourite 
asyium. But people read it, as they now read 


sciences, 


lodd’s Student’s Manual,” and a multitude of 


very sensible and very worthless books—books 
stored from beginning to end with self-evident 
truisms and general rules, by which no man was 
ever yet made practically wiser. Logic, in fact, 
Was just gasping out her last breath, when she 
was resuscitated by the combined 
everal very clever men, who have successfully 
demonstrated that effete sciences are as suscep- 
tible as physical bodies of galvanic life. 

Foremost amongst these stood the late accom- 
plished Bishop of Llandaff; truly a man of men— 
nm some sense even a king of men; for the 
authority that he wielded was not like that of an 
Agamemnon or a Nicholas, exercised over a 
brutum vulgus that could not distinguish their 
right hands from their left; but it was regarded 
with deferential awe by men whose names, in- 
deed, are now more widely known, but who, in 
their noviciate, sat, as humble acolytes, at the 
feet of him their illustrious Gamaliel. Some- 
thing had to be done. It was intolerable that 


Oxford—the beautiful immemorial city of domes 
and spires and colleges, whose walls loomed out 


efforts of 


the old friend brought into society with a new 
young face. Bishop Copleston, as we have said, 
led the way ; grandly second, and nominally 
first, came the present Archbishop of Dublin. 
Tyrtwus never sang life more quickly into the 
veins of the exhausted Spartans than Whateley’s 
logic infused it into the hearts of dispirited Ox- 
ford tutors. There was, after all, then, some- 
thing to live for: Othello’s occupation was not 
quite gone. 

Up then started the ‘prentices bold, 

Living in Oxford, both youthful and ol 


Forth leaped into the arena many learned and 
reverend gentlemen, who had too deep a vested 
interest in the cause to see it die out without 
many a sturdy blow. Mr. Thompson gave to the 


world his “ Outlines of the Laws of Thought;” | 


and a very nice little book we thought it when 
we were cramming for the schools. Professor 
Newman published his “Lectures on Logic,” a 
work which it is superfluous to praise. Mr. Chre- 


tien showed his subtle smiling ingenuity ina | 


small volume. Mr. Mansel, like himself, was 


| prompt, vigorous, curt, subtle, and accurate in 


Ile came into the world, | 


judgment, of his predecessors. 


his edition of Aldrich, Mr. Karslake only the 


other day added lustre in this department to a | 


name already doubly distinguished at the English 
Bar; and now Mr. Devey—as far as we know, an 
exoteric layman—comes to sum up these labours, 
and those of two other and, it must be owned, 
far more illustrious champions, John Stuart Mill 
and Sir W. Hamilton. 

The great merit of Mr. Devey’s book is one 
which, as far as we are aware, no other possesses, 
It brings the science up to the present date, and, 


being written in a scholarly, philosophical, and | 


eclectic spirit, it does fair and ample justice to 
the conflicting views and angry combatings of 
the gentlemen who, during the last two decades 
of the new instauration of logic, while agreeing 
devoutly in the dignity and majestic utility of the 
science, have invariably differed on every other 
point init. In fact, it has become a recognised 
custom with cvery modern writer on logic to sit 
gravely in condemnation, we can hardly call it 
Much as Oxford 
logicians owe to Whateley’s Logic, for the re- 
spect which the outer world pays to the science, 
it has long been out of date at Oxford ; and it has 
long been the fashion there to depreciate and un- 
derrate it. Mill had a day, and only a short day 
there. Sir W. Hamilton is still held in a certain 
esteem; but it fluctuates and flickers ominously. 
When such is the fate of the great defenders of 
the faith in the inmost seat of that faith—when 
even now it is, and has been the fashion for many 
years to discard or disparage all the light that 
modern speculation has thrown on the subject; to 
full back on the old text-books, and to speak as 
slightingly of Whateley, Mill, and Hamilton, 
who champion the cause, as of Locke, Stewart, 
and Brown, who impugn it—even the most un- 
reasonable must admit that popular scepticism 
has a fair plea for its existence. 

Mr. Devey, as may be supposed, is true blue 


| in his conservative attachment “to the good old 


But he is tolerant and even lenient 
towards heretics and unbelievers. His counte- 
nance is More in sorrow than in anger when he 
owns the mournful fact that Bacon regarded 
logic as an essentially speculative and unprac- 
tical science ; that Locke scouted it altogether; 
and that the Scotch metaphysicians, as a body, 
have declared against it. 


cause.” 


and deploring their errors, to the more grateful 
and manly, but still painful necessity, of doing 
like his forefathers, and breaking a lance with 
his own kith and kin. 
modestly, and altogether well. 
takes the whole empire of science for his province; 


i and darts backward and forward from past to 





very 


But he turns away | 
quickly from the painful duty of contemplating | 


He does this vigorously, | 
Like Bacon, he | 


present, from present to past, with all the ease of 
| an accomplished metaphysical aeronaut. Now he 
is in the most out-of-the-way corners of the 
Organon ; then takes a sudden transit into the 
| Philebus; comes down unexpectedly in Port Royal; 
| and, after a searching glance at Descartes, and a 
contemptuous one at Locke, dips into Comte, and 
then skims instantaneously back into Sextus 
Empiricus ; whence he plunges abruptly into 
Hansard’s Debates, and winds up with Galileo’s 
“ Systema Cosmicum, dial. I.” We like to see a 
| man have his tools always at hand like this, and 
| manage them so pliantly. Once for all, we say 
to Mr, Devey, in the language of modern nau- 
tical telegraphs—* Well done Mr. Devey.” But 
we are addressing a scholar, and, therefore, we 
add, Mucte virtute. 
Now, passing from Mr. Devey to lis subject, 
| let us be permitted to explain—very concisely — 
what we meant when we said at the outset that 
we differ with him on first principles. If any one 
asks us to recommend a book on logic, we should 
| not, at this moment, hesitate to recommend his 
book as one of the best—and certainly the most 
complete and intelligible—that we know. But 
before giving any such advice, we should be much 
| inclined to answer the question by another, and 
ask the interrogant why he wanted to read logic 
at all. Of course the answer would be ready cut 
| and dried: “ The improvement, Sir, generally of 
the intellectual faculties, with more especial re- 
ference to the reasoning element of our nature; 
the development of the highest part of our being, 
by which, Sir, you know, Cicero says a ceteris 
animalibus facillime distinguimur. By logic, Sir, as 
I understand it, we learn to reason rightly—to 
make what are called syllogisms—yes, syllogisms, 
| Sir—and detect fallacies—and, in short, Sir, to 
reason rightly—to reason rightly.” “But what 
lis right reason?” ‘That is just what I want to 
| know, and expect to learn from logic.” “Then 
| you will be mistaken. Have you read the 
Gorgias?” “No.” “Then read it; and you will 
find a pupil there as much in the dark about the 
nature and utility of rhetoric as you are with 
reference to logic.” 


this kind, not altogether without entertainment, 
and perhaps even profit, to our readers. But we 
only wish to convey to them a faint idea of the 
misty and inextricable conceptions of the large 
majority of those who sit down to study logic. 
One ignotum pro magnifico: and there are certain 
| popular delusions which no amount of expe- 
rience seems likely to dispel; such as that men 
‘an be made reasoners, orators, and poets by 
proper doses of logic, rhetoric, and arts of poetry. 
| Now, while we distinctly traverse the possibility 
in each of these cases, we are willing to recant 
sincerely, if a single satisfactory instance can be 
produced of excellence in either of these acquire- 
ments being attained by scientific system. Show 
a Demosthenes or a Cicero, a Homer, Virgil, or 
Shakspere, or even a vigorous parliamentary de- 
bater, or keen man of business, whose respective 
excellences are traceable to these respective 
sciences; and we are silent, if not convinced. 
But it will not be enough to show that men who 
have excelled in any one of them have system- 
atised their studies, and pursued them in the 
| schools. It must also be shown that what they 
have learned in the schools has been infused 
directly into their essential selves; that they 
| have not merely fed on it, but digested and 
amalgamated it into their inmost sources; and 
that it has not been—what in all cases we affirm 
| it to have been—a mere separable accident, 
foreign adscititious matter, a remora, an offence, 
| ap impediment, a shackle curbing and crushing 
| the natural upward bubbling of the free-born 
| spirit. Poets have been made pedants; but 
pedants haye never been made poets. Nor, as 
far as we know, has any logician, not Aristotle 
| himself, ever been distinguished as a reasoner, 
nor any rhetorician as an orator. 

The truth is, that the logic of the schools is a 
mere speculative amusement—a mere intellectual 
pastime for the man of the closet; but not fitted, 
if it was ever seriously intended, to be the pugi- 
listic gauntlet of the man of the world. They 
who, believing knowledge to be power, covet and 
seek logic as an engine of mysterious and 
| boundless influence over the opinions or senti- 
| ments of their fellow-men—or as an instrument, 
| no less efficient, in enabling the fortunate pos- 
sessor to unmask and expose the attempted im- 
postures of dexterous sophists—*will find that, 
after all their labour, they must, quite as much 





| as the uninitiated, fall back on the sharpened in- 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


Vil 





tuitions of experience and mother-wit; that the 
inference of a particular from a general proposi- 


tion is no clearer to the apprehension when stated | 


in major, minor, and conclusion; and that the 
junction of subject, copula, and predicate has 
nothing whatever to do with settling their natural 
relations. He will find that a knowledge of the 
syllogistic system, and the formule of the moods, 
will no more enable or aid him to reason, than a 
knowledge of the anatomy of the leg will enable 
or aid him to walk. If he cannot detect a 
sophism and answer a fallacy by the clear light 
of cultivated common-sense, he may rely on it 
that he will be no better qualified to do so when 
he has worked through every treatise that has 
ever been written on any system of logic. 

Is logic, then, utterly useless? Speaking sim- 
ply in a utilitarian spirit, we answer scriously— 
Yes. It is useless, as we have already intimated, 
to teach people how to reason, in the same way, 
as we have also intimated, grammar is useless in 
teaching them how to speak and write. The fact 
is that these sciences are—speaking in stern jus- 
tice—nothing more than “learning’s luxury and 
idleness.” We do not judge grammar quite so 
severely, because in grammar there are certain 
general rules of construction which may be borne 
in mind advantageously, though by no means 
indispensably. 
is not one such rule. Style is a habit founded on 
good example and good taste. Similarly, reason 


is a habit founded on observation, experience, and | 


reflection. When the habit is formed, you may 
dissect and resolve it into its elements. But you 
can no more take those elements piecemeal, and 


construct them by precept into a habit, than you | 


can take the fragments of a dissecting-room and 
form them into a living agent. 

Again it will be asked, Then is logic useless ? 
And again we reply, Yes ; useless, but by no 
means uninteresting. Worthless as logic is in 
teaching us how to reason, valueless as grammar 
isin teaching us a language; it is very interesting 
and instructive, as all knowledge is, to 
synthetical process by which we have gained our 
reat results, and to settle and generalise the 
canons by which they cohere—as it is interesting 
to trace the physical and psychological existence 
of the meanest created being from the first germ 
up to maturity. Even so surely it is most in- 
teresting to contemplate the fixed laws by which 
ill our intellectual operations are unconsciously 
regulated. But, if it be asked whether we reason 
better after going through a strict course of logic, 
we think it might with equal propriety be asked 
whether we reason better after going through a 
strict course of medicine. In truth, the most 
valuable part of logic is that which at Oxford is 
hardly regarded at all. The active exercise 
the faculties, in the disposition of the syllogisms 
and the resolution of fallacies, is precisely that 
part which is not regarded—or, at least,a very few 
years since was not regarded there. Weremem- 
ber at that time hearing one of the most eminent 
of Oxford Professors of Logic complain that, 
under the name of logic, a system of crabbed 
metaphysics had crept in and completely super- 
seded the true science. No Oxford man will 
hesitate to indorse this sentiment. 

Finally, we think it high time that the world 
should be enlightened as to the futility of this 
titular art. We deprecate the development of 
the utilitarian spirit beyond a certain point; and 
we have no wish to see a cui bono test applied to 
things lovely and of good report. But, while a 
multitude of the useful and beautiful sciences are 
still struggling with doubtful success into notice, 
we can no more sanction the continuance of one 
which, in our opinion, is neither useful nor beau- 
tiful, than we can recommend the revival of 
astrology as a branch of education. We repeat 
the assertion that whoever cares to learn the art 
of reasoning in a sound, practical, and even 
scientific manner, will learn it far better from 
‘“* Locke on the Understanding ;” and, we will add, 
from such books as “ Butler’s Analogy,” ‘ Paley’s 
Evidences,” ‘“ Lyell’s Geology,” or evena volume 
of good law reports, than from all that Aristotl 
and his commentators ever wrote. We believe 
these views to be correct, as they are the result 
of no hasty consideration. We believe they are 
becoming daily more popular; and that a counter- 
reaction is following the reaction which took 
place the other day in favour of logic. It will 
also be borne in mind that our censure of logic 
is intended by no means to apply to metaphysics, 
or the abstract sciences generally. In fact, logic 
could not have kept its ground up to this time, 
had it not borrowed three-fourths of its nominal 
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subject-matter from metaphysics and the extra- | 


the inductive sciences. The recent 
reforms at the two English Universities are 
likely, we understand, to explode the system 
altogether; and we trust, there and elsewhere, 
to see it soon superseded by one of many other 
systems that will train the reasoning powers far 
more efficiently, and at the same time fill the 
mind with valuable and interesting information. 
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The Philosophy of Education; or, the Principles 
and Practice of Leaching By J. Tate, 
F.R.A.S., Author of various Scientifie and 
Kdueational Works. London: Longmans. 
1854. 
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to mask the fact that, until quite recently, edu- 
| cation was unknown in England; and it lo 
refutation of our assertion to point to the long 
line of illustrious men who have nobly served 
God in Church and State, after passing their 
| boyhood under the shadow of “ gentle Henry’s” 
| towers, in the of Westminster. 
George Canning and the Marquis of Wellesley 
could gracefully express at a Montem breakfast 
their gratitude for the early instruction they had 
received at Eton, and Eton was justly proud of 
such alumni: but while these bright and bold 
spirits struggled upwards by the intrinsic forec 
of genius, how many hundreds of their cot 
poraries, who might by judi ious treatment hav 
been reared to usefulness, were d to pin 
and sink unpitied and unknown? In a word 
modern England’s educational treatment of 
children has been par, in point 
manity, with that of ancient Sparta, or 
Saxon treatment of their chil 
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no effort to save himself, he was allowed to slip 
from the roof, and when he broke his neck nobody 
mourned. Whether this popular tradition of the 
Saxon child’s first lesson be in strict conformity 
with the actual facts of the case, are in no 
condition to prove; but the tradition exactly 
symbolises the ancient Saxon sentiment with 
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reference to the rearing of children, and not in- 
aptly typifies the educational processes of the 
England of a later date. We deride or deplore 
the barbarity of our rude forefathers, as our mood 
may be; but have we—enlightened as we deem 
ourselves to be, and abundant as educational talk 
has been of late years—have we arrived at any 
well-recognised general principles of method as 
applied to education ? If so, what are they f 
Mr. Tate, in the work which stands at the head 
of this article, discusses this important subject 
all its bearings; and, as unfortunately the 
philosophy of method has been systematically 
studied by few practical teachers, we will give 
a synopsis of the leading educational axioms or 
general principles which Mr. ‘Tate’s careful induc- 
tion of existing facts has induced him to pro- 
pound. Mr. Tate is entitled to claim attention 
for his opinions on a subject which he has 
thoroughly investigated, and handled years be- 
fore amateur lecturers, government inspectors, 
or normal schools, were known in this country. 
Twenty Lord Ashburton lectured 
upon the science of common things, and Mr. 
Walter, M.P. for Nottingham, favoured his con- 
stituents with an address upon the life and genius 
of Socrates, andthe Times newspaper hailed the 
noble lord and the honourable gentleman as the 
renovators of popular education, Mr. Tate taught 
an evening class of boys varying from twelve to 
fifteen years of age “the s of common 
things.” We extract his own account of his 
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the best and most intelligible exposition we have | nomeans satisfactory, as will appear on comparing 


seen of Method, as applied to education. The | 
ancient classical nations did little or nothing for 


Christian, of modern origin. Socrates and Plato 
commenced their labours only with young men. 
In medieval times the only schoolroom was the 
cell of the monk ; and after the Reformation the 
veneration for antiquity caused memory to be the 
almost sole faculty of the mind called into exer- 
cise. Reason, invention, and the principle of 
self-development were disregarded ; education 
began and ended with the classics ; a great me- 
mory and a great mind became alinost identified. 
John Locke arose at a period when all education 
consisted in giving a knowledge of rules and 
words rather than things—of names rather than | 
positive ideas. He was the first to promulge, | 
if not discover, that the chief business of primary 

education is to develope the faculties of the child ; 

and, as the first ideas of children are derived 

from sensation, the perceptive faculties should 

be first cultivated. Locke’s method of education 

was a corollary to his metaphysical philosophy. 

It was synthetic and demonstrative—its main 

element being the development of the intellectual 

powers and moral feelings through the instru- 

mentality of things or subjects which might be 

known and understood by the child. Locke’s 

method was eloquently expatiated upon by the 

author of Emile; but Pestalozzi reduced it to 

practice. From Pestalozzi we English have been 

content to accept a system which we might have 

had at first-hand from our own philosopher. 

Joseph Lancaster and Dr. Bell contributed to 

the development of method as applied to pri- 

mary education, when they established the mo- 

nitorial system. The defects and insufficiency of 
this system have been abundantly pointed out, 

sneered at, and denounced; but it contained an 

idea which obviously suggested the adoption of the 

apprenticeship system, or that of pupil teachers, 

which must be regarded as the greatest measure 

which has ever been proposed for the education of 
a people. The art of teaching, like all other arts, 

can only be acquired by practice and an early 

attention to the most approved forms of com- | 
municating our ideas to others. In order that a 
man may become a mechanic, he is apprenticed 
at an early age to a schoolmaster who is 
thoroughly master of his particular craft. It is 
a great but lamentably common crror to suppose 
that a man can necessarily teach whatever he 
himself knows. To infuse knowledge and to 
develope power are distinct things; and, though 
education deals with both operations, it has 
principally to do with the latter. But for gene- 
rations and centuries teaching has been con- 
ducted as if to impart knowledge to the spirit of 
man was a no more difficult operation than to 
pour water into a cask. Locke's well-known 
simile of a child’s mind being like a shect of 
blank paper has been grossly perverted, by those 
who either mistook the great philosopher’s mean- 
ing or wilfully and mischievously misrepresented it. 
Mr. ‘Tate, who professes himself an ardent admirer 
of Locke, puts that noble and Christian philoso- 
pher’s educational maxims in the clearest light; he 
endeavours to impress the public with a due sense 
of the magnitude of the teacher’s office, and elo- 
quently exhorts the teacher not to forget the mag- 
nitude and magnificence of his task. We think he 
has successfully attained cither aim; and fain 
would we follow his expositions step by step, as 
he lucidly traces the processes of method, shows 
their phases under different systems, and sug- 
gests valid reasons for the preference of one to 
another; but we cannot accomplish what we wish 
to do within the limits at present at our disposal. 
We will take an opportunity of resuming this 
subject more in detail. Meanwhile, we cordially 
commend Mr. Tate’s Philosophy of Educa- 
tion to that public favour which his valuable 
expositions so richly deserve. In conclusion, we 
must not omit to note the spirit of genuine piety 
in which Mr. Tate’s work is composed: we know 
not to what denomination of Christians he pro- | 
tesses adhesion, but we know that he offers offence 
to no sect, and we believe that he is, in the 
largest and best sense of those words, a Catholic 
Christian. 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 
Census of Great Britain, 1851. Religious Worship 
and Education—Scotland. Report and Tables. 
Londen : printed by George E. Eyre and Wm. 
Spottiswoode. 1854. ‘ 
THE result of the Scotch e lucational census is by 


| grammar, 


| and upwards a week, 


it with the numbers obtained in answer to a 


| question on the householders’ schedule, a source of 
primary education ; infant-schools are entirely of | 


information presumed to be imperfect chiefly from 
the word “scholar” not being understood by 
parents with what is generally meant to be con- 
veyed by that term. 

The branches of learning taught in the boys 
and the girls’ schools, it is presumed, differ only 
in the industrial occupations, or in the amount of 
instruction received. ‘The scholars of both sexes 
are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, English 
modern languages, languages, 
mathe matics, drawing, MUSIC, and industrial oct upu- 


ancient 


tions. 
The total numbers, as given in the tables, are— 
Boys—VPublic day-schools ...... 161,754 
Private day-schools ....... 43,177 
Giris—Public day-schouls 118,291 
Private day-schools 44,878 





These are again classifed with respect to the 
number of scholars, of whom information is given 


| which shows the deficiency in the above returns. 





Boys—VPublie day-schools ....... 153,712 
Private day-schools ...... 40,177 
Giris—Publie day-schools_...... 112,058 
Private day-schools ...... 40,516 


In the dates at which existing schools were 
established we find an increase in the provision 
for education corresponding with that for reli- 
gious acc “nmodation during the ten years ending 
March 1851 :— 
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1831 


Public Day-schools.. 3349) 754) 292) 154’ 237) 499.1216) 197 


Private Day-schools 1893) 37} 48] 101, 190) 370.1018) 129 


Day-schools ........ 5242) 791) 340) 255 427) 869/2234) 326 

The total of schools having endowments of 
particular amounts is stated to be 1662. Of these 
a large majority possess endowments under 50/. 


| No less than 922 come under the heading from 


20/. and less than 502. There are two from 500/. 
to 1000/. ; two from 1000/. to 20007. ; and two from 
2000/. and upwards. The number not stated is 
102. “It was found that, in the returns, the 
word ‘endowment’ was used to signify not 
merely funds assigned in perpetuity for education 
(mortifications), but also the aid afforded by the 
educational societies and the contributions of the 
heritors. An attempt to distinguish mortifica- 
tions from the other kinds of endowment failed ; 
so that the endowed schools in Class IL. will 
represent the number (exclusive of burgh and 
parochial schools) which derive the principal por- 
tion of their sustenance from endowments of the 
sort intended by the parties who prepared the 
returns.” 
SABBATiL-SCHOOLS. 

In the department of Sunday or Sabbath 
Schools there is not so much activity in Scotland 
as in England ; for while in the latter country the 
number of Sunday-scholars is 2,407,642, being 
13-4 per cent. of the population, in Scotland 
(making, however, no allowance for defective 
and missing returns) the number is but 292,549, 
being only 10-1 per cent. of the population. The 

IsLe oF MAN. 
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principal contributors amongst the denominations 
are the following :— 
Established Church ... ne 
United Presbyterian Church 
Free Church ... a 
Independents... os 
Wesleyan Methodists 
Roman Catholics 

Here (as in the provision made for public wor- 
ship) two-thirds of the support is derived from 
the Established Church and the Free Church, giv- 
ing, as in the returns of places of religious wor- 
ship, a balance in favour of the Free Church. 

It is satisfactory to find a very great increase 
in Sabbath-schools. It promises fairly that Scot- 
land will not long deserve the opprobrium of 
being behind in the number of these excellent 
restraints on early vice. The periods during 
which these schools were established gives a 
progressive increase for the last half-century. 
The total of these schools is 3803 ; of which, 2069 
have been formed witbin the ten years ending 
1851. 

The classification of schools in counties will 
show the provision made in the several districts, 
and what proportion it bears to the wants of the 
people. In these subdivisions the number of 
schools and number of scholars belonging to the 
schools in each county are given, also the num- 
ber attending school on the day of census. In 
making these comparisons it will be found that 
education is nearly equally provided for through- 
out Scotland. It would have been convenient if 
the population had been repeated at the head ot 
each county. A second set of tables gives acounty 
view of the income of publicday-schools. As the 
names and separate incomes are not given, we 
cannot see to what useful purpose these tables are 
tu be applied. 


76,233 





“Making a fair allowance,” says the report, 
“for deficient returns, it seems probable that 
about 14 per cent., or one in seven of the people 
of Scotland are at school.” This average agrees 
in a remarkable manner on comparing it with 
the population of the two important counties of 
Aberdeenshire and Edinburghshire ; but in the 
more populous county of Lanarkshire the average 
is under 10 per cent., or one scholar in 10°5 of 
the population. The counties of Ayr, Dumbar- 
ton, Forfar, Inverness, Nairn, Orkney and Shet- 
land, and Refrew, are also considerably below the 
average. It is a remarkable fact, and one well 
deserving attention and inquiry, that in those 
counties where the accommodation for public 
worship appears to be inefficient, there is the /eust 
provision made for education ; nevertheless, the 
number of the “attendants” (in propordon to 
the accommodation) on the day of census are 
commensurate with the averages in the more 
educated countics. The counties of Sutherland 
and Caithness stand highest in the scale of edu- 
cation: the proportion in these two counties to 
the population being one to six. Yet we do not 
find a corresponding increase, either in church 
accommodation or in the number of “attendants,” 
on the day of the census. 


The Isle of Man, and the islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey, and the adjacent islands, possess above 
the average number of places of worship and 
accommodation, and show a proportionate num- 
ber of “attendants” on the day of the census. 

The following table shows the number of public 
and private schools and scholars in the islands in 
the British seas: 

GUERNSEY 


JERSEY. 
ERSEY AND ADJACENT IsLANDs. 


No. of Scholars on 


an 4 No. of Scholars on 4 3 No. of Scholars on 
Ol = the Books. cS} the Books. S the Books 
F i n i a | 1: 
SCHOOLS. Sex. ws m Sex. 7 ; Sex. 
ré rotal = Fotal. ~ | Total. 
— M. M. ; o | M. 
> I 7 M I 5 { I 
Public Day Schools............00++|| 69 | 4671 | 2809 | 1862 14 | 1990 | 1192 | 798 28 | 2477 | 1289 | 1188 
Private Day Schovols .....,....008- 57 1662 Rif 818 &5 2938 | 1652 1286 87 1994 880 (1114 
DaY SCHOOLS ....+.++0+++|| 126 | 6333 | 3653 | 2680 | 99 | 4928 | 2844 | 2084 115 | 4471 | 2169 | 2302 


The number of evening-schools for adults does 
not bear so large a proportion to the population 


| of Scotland, as the propensity of that nation to 


obtain knowledge would lead one to suppose. 
The total number of evening-schools is 438, the 
number of scholars 15,071. The payments of 
scholars range from under a penny, to fourpence 
Experience has taught us, 
as regards adults, that their progress in learning 





will be commensurate with independence of the 
means by which they provide it for themselves. 
The labouring man or woman who pays sixpence 
a week from his wages for education, will take 
care, if possible, that he gets his sixpennyworth 
of knowledge. ‘The difficulty is, to obtain com- 


petent masters having sufficient philanthropy to 
undertake the task for so insufficient a remunera- 
tion. 


The variety of the subjects attempted to 
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be taught greatly increases the difficulty; and, as 
long as the indispensableness of some of the 
higher branches of knowledge is insisted on, there 
is not much chance that evening schools for adults 


will be either numerously or profitably attended. | 


Literary and scientific institutions are pretty 
thickly scattered in some of the counties of Scot- 
land. In the smaller parishes these are chiefly 
limited to meutwal instruction classes. The nuiaber 
of books in many of the libraries is much too 
small to be of any great practical utility to the 
subscribers. The lectures in a very large pro- 
portion of the literary and scientific institutions 
are none, or few and far between. The University 
library is of course an exception. The number 
of books is 92,188; and lectures are given “in all 
branches of learning.” ‘These lectures are de- 
livered “five days at least every week, from the 
begining of November to the middle of April, in 
Umost every class. The College of Surgeons 
pay 5/7 a year for at least sixty members. 
Students pay 1/. ayear for matriculation, a portion 
of which is applied to the library. About 91 
oilicials and 1279 students.” ‘Taking it for 
granted that the returns are very imperfect, from 
the fact that no attempt at classification or selec- | 
tion has been made, it would not be fair to con- 
clude that Scotland is not keeping pace with 
Kugland in the diffusion of knowledge. Yet 
these returns certainly do not give a very favour- 
able impression of the rapidity and extent of th 
progress of literature and science in that part of 
Great Britain. 

There is no table in which a summary of 
literary and scientific institutions is condensed. 
Those interested in the inquiry will have to pick 
out the information they seck from the “county 
classification” of the returns. 

It is to be regretted that the importunity of 
the parties interested in the immediate publica- 
tion of this report, has caused it to appear pre- 
maturely, and without the introductory remarks 
of the character which accompanied the English 
report and tables. 


Census of Great Britain —Education. England 
and Wales. 
rATISTICAL tables, registering the amount of 

‘gy actually expended on national education, 
necessarily furnish a variety of data of great inte- 
rest. This assertion holds good in regard to any 
country ; but it is especially borne out by the 
statements concerning education in England and 
Wales now before us. We might extract from 
Mr. Iforace Mann’s report, and the tables upon 
which it is based, material strongly illustrative 
of our national characteristics. It would be easy 
to trace, in the zeal for the diffusion of education 
that has sprung up within the last twenty years, 
the social effect produced by the Reform Bill, and 
its consequent extension of political pewer. The 
mutual vibrations, that attest a oneness of fecling 
between our people and the Legislature, are 
placed in a clear light. The susceptibility of 
Englishmen to religious influence is clearly 
marked. Nor can John Bull's tendency to “ back 
his own opinions” be overlooked. It is not 
necessary to do more than skim the surface of the | 
census reports, in order to educe abundance of 
evidence applicable to each of these assertions. 
Some few facts may be found worth mentioning. 
lor example :—Between the years 1821 and 1831, 
there were established 3482 schools (both private 
and public). The next decade saw this number 
more than doubled—it reached 7467; while beg 
tween 1841 and 1851 there were no fewer than 
22,214 schools called into operation. If we ex- 
amine the agency by which these effects were 
produced, we find that up to the year 1839, the 
Government contributed 20,000/. annually, for | 
the furtherance of National Education. This 
sum has gradually increased. 

From 1835 to 1841, inclusive, it was fixed at 
30,0002. ; 40,0007 was allowed for 1842-3-4 ; and the | 
augmentations have subsequently raised it to 75,0007. 
in 1845; 100,0007. in 1846 ana 1847; 125,000/. in 
1848-9-25; 150,0002 in 1851-2; and 260,0002. in 





1853. 

We cannot give a graduated scale of private 
liberality evoked to meet these grants, year by 
year; but that it las been in strict accordance | 
with the Treasury disbursements may be gathered 
from the table in which is given the income of | 
public day-schools for the year 1850. Under the 
head of Government grants, we find 27,643/. 
while voluntary contributions were 303,898/., and | 
payments by scholars 227,901/. So that public | 


aa 


money to the amount of 27,000/. has induced | 
private exertions to raise yery nearly twenty | 


{ 
} 


times that sum. Mr. Mann does not fail to show | things supply them ere long. There is, 


that this national alacrity in the cause of educa- 
tion has been mainly attributable to religious 
influence. It is very consolatory to read official 
words like these ; 

The action of religious bodies m 
popular education has throughout the present cen 
tury been powerful, extensive, and increasing; and 
the present result of their exertions constitutes by far 
the most important and conspicuous feature of our 
edueational position. 
being deeply impressed by the accumulated evidence: 
we now apparently possess of the inexhaustible re 
ources and illimitable enterprises of religious zeal. 

Nor do the statistics speak of religious in- 
fluence in a general manner ouly—they afford 
evidence of what is called denominational activity ; 
and it will be gratifying to Churchmen to find 
that the Church is not wanting when tried in this 
balance. We perecive that of the 12,708 schools 
(educating 1,188,786 scholars), which reccive 
support to any amount from religious bodies, 
10,555 with 929,474 scholars, belong to the 
Church. So that, assuming the oft-repeated as- 
sertion to be true, that the numbers of Chureh- 
men and Dissenters are about equal, it is evident 
that, on an average, every Churchman does as 
much in the cause of education as four to six 
Dissenters. 

Mr. Mann divides his report under three heads. 
The progress of popular education in England; 
the actual amount of day-school education as 
compared with the amount required; and the 
quality of existing education in day-schools. 
What has been already said may be deemed suf- 
ficient, concerning the first of these divisions. 
In respect of the second, we are not disposed to 
accede to Mr. Mann’s conclusions, simply because 
we deem his views as to the time required for 
school education to be incompatible with the 
state of society among our lower classes. ‘This 
is a topic, however, to discuss which is beyond 
our present purpose. We must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with saying that the report esti- 
mates a want of 970,000 scholars between the ages 
of five and twelve years, which must be supplied 
before we have attained to the desirable standard 
of national education. 

Under the third division, the quality of exist- 
ing instruction in day-schools, we have opened to 
us a very extended field for improvement. What 
will be thought of the following facts : there are 
536 schools, in which reading is not tanght, and no 
less than 90,883 children—we know not how to 
call them scholars—to whom a book is a sealed 
volume ; the deficiencies as regards writing are 
8526 schools, and 365,002 scholars. As we proce d 
to arithmetic, grammar, geography, music, draw- 
ing, &e., the numbers still decrease ; and, to our 
great astonishment, only 2840 of the 36,993 boys’ 


schools afford instruction in the ancient lan- 
guages, and 3747 in the mathematics. Now the 


first question that suggests itself, especially in 
regard to the schools where reading forms no 
part of the curriculum is—What is taught ? It 
can only be concluded that the 536 so-called 
schools ought rather to be denominated esta- 
blishments for keeping children out of the way. 

That this is their real character we gather 
from one statement made by Mr. Mann. “In 
the case of 708 out of the 13.879 inferior schools, 
from which returns were received, these were 
respectively signed by the master or mistress 
with a mark.” The same is noticeable with re- 
spect to 35 public schools, most of which had 
small endowments.” Happy children, to be un- 
der the care of teachers who at least cannot note 
your faults in a book ! 

That this is a very fearful deficiency none can 
doubt ; that it is also in course of rectification we 
may console ourselves by hoping. When it is 
considered that educational activity is of little 


| more than twenty years growth, it is not to be 


wondered at that a kindly feeling for veteran 
keepers of day-schools has obstructed improve- 
ments, whose necessity is acknowledged. The 
novus examen Which year by year swarms from our 
Normal schools, must, before long, occupy the 


| places now filled by these inefficient masters and 


mistresses ; and meanwhile we can fully sympathise 
with those of our parochial clergy, who seek by 
means of Sunday and other schools a temporary 
supply for the wants of those parishes unwilling 
to deprive poor old Dame So-and-so of her only 
support, and thus to consign her last days to th 
workhouse. 

In regard to the national part of day -school 
education, while we acknowledge our present 
wants, we know that there is a machinery in 


operation which must in the natural course of! the system pursued was not adapted 


the matter of 


It is s« arcely possible to avoid | 


SE Se ee 


however, 
another and much more important phase of this 
question, viz.: Whatis the nature of the education 
imparted in our private day and boarding schools 
those to which the larger part of the mid 
daughters of our tradesmen are consigned ? 


sons 


From the nature of the case, it could not be 

expected that Mr. Maun’s report should furnish 
the information which we naturally desire, in 
answer to this question. Private schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses live by public opinion ; and 
there is no more reason why they should lay bare 
the operations of their penet than that the 
tradesman should affix to each cf his goods the 
exact profit he expects from its sale. We have 
all heard the old story of the dear woman who 
refused spiritual consolation from her clergyman 
on account of her consciousness of a grievous sin 
committed, which unpardonable offence at length 
proved to be that her school prospectus professed 
to teach grammar, whereas she had never known 
what grammar meant. VJutato of how 
many proprietors of private academies might not 
on the supposition of a like tenderness ef con- 
science) a similar tale be told ; and when pri- 
vate interests so manifestly counsel concealment, 
what hope can there be that any statistical 
tables, however carefully prepared, will give a 
satisfactory reply to our inquiry—Whiat is the 
nature of the education afforded in our privat 
schools ? 

Yet it is of the utmost importance to school- 
masters really qualified for their profession that 
this question should receive a distinct and full 
answer. IHow exquisitely galling to a rightly 
constituted mind is the knowledge that some 
very empiric, with a smooth tongue and an 
abundance of showy phrases, is entrapping hosts 
of children to receive his pseudo-education; while 
he himself, on account of the modesty which ac- 
companies real genius, can scarce hear of “a new 
boy.” Is it a matter of surprise that a man of 
correct feelings should gladly betake himself to 
any other employment, rather than seek a pre 
carious living by the hard labour of education, 
while such a state of things exists? Is there any 
encouragement offered to a man of genius to enter 
a profession, when a neat ciphering-book, a well- 
written holiday letter, and a_ blaze of oxy- 
hydrogen gas, is made to supply the place of solid 
attainments and high moral culture?) And what 
is the result produced on the public mind by this 
intermixture of the unreal with the real? The 
boy leaves school, and, mixing with men, dis- 
covers his deficiencies; he becomes a father, and 
determines that his child shall be better taught 
than he was; to ensure this, he casts a longing 
eye on some kind of school differently constituted 
to that in which he was a pupil. Grammar, 
proprietary, and diocesan schools increase their 
numbers; the struggle between private establish- 
ments is intensified; and as a natural consequence 
the man who knows least how “to please the 
parents,” although he may be possessed of every 
other scholastic qualification, becomes gradually 
impoverished. We repeat, then, it is a matter of 
the highest consequence to well-qualified masters, 
that the world at large should know what is the 
nature of the education afforded in private 
schools. 

But how is this desirable result to be attained 
We have said that no expectations from private 
information can be realised, nor can any legisla- 
tive enactments so far interfere with the liberty 
of the subject as to compel individuals to reveal 
their private affairs. After having given con- 
siderable thought to the subject, we can suggest 
only one of two plans which might meet the evil 
The first is, that private schoolmasters should 
solicit Government inspection; the other, that 
education should be made compulsory by law 

The former of these proposals, however desira- 
ble in many respects, is open to many manifest 
and important objections. Even on the supposi- 
tion that the utmost impartiality was exercised, 
and that room for the suspicion of favouritism 
was given, this very impartiality would be a 
great stumbling-block to many schoolmasters. 
Asa rule, parents are willing to allow that their 


children are mischievous, idle, and wayward; but 


, 
alia, 


mine, 


rare, indeed, are the instances, that cither a 
father or a mother will confess that the child 
is dull of comprehension. If, then, an autho- 


rised report of any school were published, it 
would almost certainly result that the parents of 
the children ecupied the lowest positions 
would attribute the blame not so much to the 
boy as to the master. They would complain that 

to their 


who 
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sons, and that they must therefore remove them. 
tom of sending home reports of their pupils’ 
progress, know well that the delinquencies of their 
ilumni always more or less recoil upon them- 
elves. This objection to the plan of a 
Government inspection of private schools appears 


one 


to be fatal, or, at least, to be open to objections 
which are only removable by time. It is, there- 
fore, to the other proposition that we recur with 


better hopes. Let the masters of private schools 
endeavour to obtain a legislative enactment ren- 

ering education compulsory. This might be 
accomplished in a very simple manner; a law 
that no child should be admitted as an apprentice 
to any trade or profession until he had passed a 


ertain examination, would ensure all that is 
Le essary ° 

There are many schools which take a high | 
standing, and wherefore ? Because young men 


proceeding from them take Scholarships at Ox- 

rj and Cambridge. The open examination at 
Haileybury will henceforth secure an honourable 
distinction to the tutors whose pupils succeed in 
satisfying the examiners. Now here is evolved a 
principle which, if acted upon universally, must 
soon succeed in placing the laurel on the brow that 
leserves it, and freeing the real schoolmaster 
rom the invidious position in which he is placed 
by the rivalry of an empiric. 

The subject of compulsory education 
be exhausted in a few lines. That we 
eventually arrive at it is scarcely to be ques- 
tioned by those who have thoughtfully inves- 
tigated the means for obviating the difficul- 
ties which beset the more general diffusion of 
useful knowledge. Mr. Mann, in his report, ac- 
knowledges these difficulties, but shrinks from 
propounding the theory of compulsory education. 
He turns his attention more immediately to what 
is called “secondary education,” under which 
term are included evening-schools for adults, 
mechanics’ institutions, &c. But this machinery 
is evidently adapted to future generations rather 
than to our own; and, let the greatest 
wait on these efforts, the temptation to keep 
children from school, because they can be useful 
at home, will always have considerable weight 
with those who are pressed by poverty. 

We have extended our remarks further than 
we proposed, and cannot, therefore, enlarge wpon 
the applicability of the scheme of compulsory 

lucation to the solution of the religious rivalries 
which now impede Government action on this 
momentous point. On some future occasion we 
may recur to the subj ct. 
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must 
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Dick. Be quest. 

Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
In the early part of the present century 
the 


ALLAN MEN- 


7, when 
Honourable Artillery Company was esteemed 
the decus et tutamen, as it certainly was the outlet 
for the valour, of the worthy citizens of London, 
the loungers and gossips who assembled to wit- 
ness the drillings and parades were wont to come 
into occasional contact with a somewhat peculiar 
man, Whose person and style of dress were cal- 
culated to attract observation. This gentleman 


inhabited a house in Finsbury-square, on the 
door of which was a brass plate bearing the 
name James Dick. His previous history is soon 
told. As an energetic lad, gifted with few en- 
dowments beyond moderate scholarship, good 
health, and a warm heart, he had trodden the 
path to fortune which the West Indies then 
proffered to the frugal and persevering. The 


Scotch boy left his native home at 
nineteen, and, having endured the 
process of a tropical climate for 
years, returned to England, possess: 
rable wealth. 

2Mr. Dick he two children—a daughter, married 


the age of 
semi-seething 
some twenty 
d of consid¢ : 


to a captaii in the royal marines; a son, who 
died during the lifetime of his father. Thus 
bereft, and influenced by the genuine patriotism 


which is indigenous to the heart of a Scotchman, 
at his decease he, after leaving a handsome legacy 
to his daughter, and some others to his servants 
and friends, bequeathed the residue of his estate 
to trustees, ‘for the maintenance and assistance 
of the country parochial schoolmasters in his 
native county of Elgin or Moray, and in ” 
thbouring counties of Banff and Aberde 

Chis bequest amounted ultimately to the veneer 
ficent sum of 118,787/. lls. The 
derivable from it fluctuates with the rise 
of landed securities in Scotland; 
ducting all expenses of management, the sum at 


nel 


and fall | 


justice 


annual revenue | 


but, after de- | trary is the « 


5489/. 6s. 10d.; and in 1853 to 3664/1. 8s. 10d., 
giving an average of 4576/ 17s. 10d. which 
yielded toeach of the 146 schoolmasters 31/. 6s. 11d. 
per annum. 


| the disposal of the trustees amounted in 1835 to | responsibility of educating children is received 
rhose schoolmasters who have adopted the cus- | 








even by the parents themselves, with that cor- 


| diality of feeling which is pre-eminently his due, 


| Nor is it difficult to discern the 


The report before us, written by the clerk to | 


the trustees, tells how the “Dick Bequest” 
has been managed for the last ten years. Far, 
however, from being a mere dry detail of income 
and expenditure, the volume shows that the gen- 
tlemen who have undertaken to carry out Mr. 
Dick’s benevolent design regarded the distribu- 
tion of the money committed to their care as the 
smallest portion of their task. Anxious to give 
the utmost efficacy to the purposes of the founder, 
they have taken a comprehensive view of educa- 
tion in ge neral, and have closely investigated the 
means by which the maximum of benefit may 
accrue to the youth of the favoured counties. It 
need scarcely be said that they repudiated the | 
notion of administering “a soporific” 
schoolmasters by an indiscriminate division of 
funds. On the contrary, they adopted these 
two main principles of action—those masters 
only are to be helped who help themselves; and 
every school which derives benefit from the be- 
quest is to be open to inspection. 

Mr. Menzies informs us how these principles 
have been applied; and, in doing so, evinces con- 
siderable acquaintance with the philosophy of 
education, and thus renders his report valuable | 
to many others besides the schoolmasters of the | 
three counties. 

We cannot pretend to canvass the various pro- 
positions that are here enunciated. 
maintained respecting the instrumentality best 
adapted to enlarging the youthful mind, and 
storing it with valuable knowledge, are as diverse 
as can be desired by the warmest 
freedom of thought. Intellectual and mechanical 
education are mutually advocated by zealous 
and well-informed men. Whether discipline 
may be attained by reliance solely upon moral | 
feeling, or whether corporal chastisement should 
be summoned to its aid, is another moot point. 
Nor have we yet arrived at a unanimous verdict 
that religious principles must be regarded as the 
strongest foundation on which the superstructure 
of secular knowledge should be built. 
and many other points Mr. 
largely, and very judiciously. Dr. Arnold is 
evidently his great authority, and few thoughtful 
persons will be disposed to dispute the arguments 
which proceed from one universally acknow- 
ledged to be a thorough schoolmaster, without at 
least serious consideration of the subject. 


to the | 


sauses of this 
state of things. The schoolmaster must remember 
that his profession is but just merging from thx 
darkness under which it has been enveloped 
for years. ‘Training institutions are modern 
inventions. Education as a science, as distin- 
guished from the profession of learning, is only 
being begun to be studied; and it is therefore no 
matter of surprise that the first of a generation 
should fail to acquire that position to which the 
right of his successors will be universally ad- 
mitted. Moreover, it cannot be denied that the 
schoolmaster of bygone days has rarely succeeded 
in conciliating the confidence of his pupils. Dr. 
Arnold performed this most difficult task to a 
| wonderful extent; and, as a consequence, the 
Rugby men in gene ral entertain much greater 
respect for the tutor’s office than others. Too 


|commonly there exists an atmosphere of repul- 


} 
| 


sion between the teacher and his pupils. They 
do not realise the fact that their interests are th: 
As a necessary consequence the boy leaves 
school, forgets the dread with which the peda- 
gogic frown was wont to inspire him, and retains 


same, 


{no kindly feeling for one who ought to be only 


second to his parents in his affections. If men 
are to respect the office of the teacher, they must 
learn to do so when boys. These may be said to 
| be self-evident truths—granted ; yet they must 


| be considered when the social position of the 


The theories | 


admirer of | 


| effective master’s idiosyneracy. 


schoolmaster is under discussion. 

Mr. Menzies, in his report, shows that the trus- 
tees of the “ Dick Bequest” are well aware of 
the importance of elevating the status of the 
teacher. In the second part of his book there ar 
many most valuable pages treating of the tone of 
mind, the influence unconsciously exercised, and 
the moral earnestness, which characterise the 
And to what do 
these observations tend, but to inspire primarily 
a self-respect, from which external respect shall 
result ? 

That the trustees entertain these notions is 
evident, from their treatment of schoolmasters 


| who are preparing themselves for the ministry 


On these | 
Menzies discourses | 


The chief object of interest, however, afforded | 


by the 
to be 


Report on the Dick Bequest appears to us 
the means used for the elevation of the 
status of the schoolmaster. Mr. Menzies thus 
speaks of the high estimate of this office : 

When we fairly consider and weigh the true end of 
public instruction, we cannot wonder at the high 
estimate of the schoolmaster’s office conceived and 
given forth by the best intellects. Luther knew not 
whether to vive precedence to the office of the holy 
ministry or to that of teaching. It was a saying of 
that eminent teacher, Dr. Arnold, that ‘ the business 
of a schoolmaster, no than that of a parish 
minister, is the cure of Others have held the 


less 


souls.’ 


oftice of an educator to be the noblest on earth— 
higher in importance than that of the statesman; 
for, while the latter watches over the outward in- 
terests of a people, the teacher yuickens its inner life. 


In this country the prevailing sentiment will regard 
as insufficient any definition, even of a statesman’s 
functions, which excludes him from a concern for the 
moral and spiritual interests of the people. It is, at 
the same time, impossible to withhold assent from the 
of that estimate of the teacher's office in par 
which, regarding its direct function as con- 
in the intellectual, moral, and religious train- 
the young, gives to it a place of the very 
highest consideration. 

Now we may safely aver that, let what will be 
the private opinion of any person, the above-given 
estimate of the office of the teacher would be univer- 
sally received by the public as just. The functions 
assigned to the schoolmaster can only be rightly 
valued by their prospective results; and, as these 
results are of the greatest possible interest, it 
follows that the teacher’s office is pre-eminently 
a holy office, and entitled to great respect from 
the world at large. Yet, when we descend from 


ticular, 
sisting 
ing of 


{ 


| advantage by 


while in the exercise of their profession, and who 
ou this account are necessitated to spend certain 
parts of the year at college. Now the common 
place, man-of-the-world maxim would be, ‘ You 
are paid to do certain duty, and we cannot allow 
you to neglect that for the sake of advancing 
your individual interest.” The trustees think 
otherwise; they say: 

Although the school may be subjected to dis- 
the occasional absence of the school 
master at college, that drawback is more than com- 
pensated by the growth of his powers and acquire- 
ments, and by the salutary impulse and direction 
communicated to the school through his contact with 
academic life. And if we have a succession of young 
men, each devoting eight or ten years of the flower of 
his life to this laborious office, are we not better, 
with a series of minds of such strength and culture, 
than we should be with a whole life, destitute, in 
present occupation or future prospect, of any antidote 
to the narrowing influence of a limited path of duty 
incessantly trodden? ‘The high views of the futur: 
probationer are muc h esteemed also as a guarantee 
for the maintenance of his moral character and social 
position. 

Here, then, is an example worthy of imitation. 
Those of us who take an interest in the progress 
of education are not 
dissatisfaction has already been manifested by 
@hoolmasters, that they are supposed to occupy 
subordinate positions. Men of high moral and 
religious character, and considerable scholastic 


| attainments, find no sympathy with the unedu- 


cated population among whom their lot is mostly 
cast; and feel themselves aggrieved that they 


| have not the entrée to that society for which their 


| 


the regions of speculation to the plain ground of | 


fact, can we say that the schoolmaster, as such, 
occupies the position in society to wiich he is 
entitled? Those who are engaged in the profes- 
sion are keenly alive to the truth that the con- 
Very rare are the instances 
where the man to whom is entrusted the solemn 


case. 


mental calibre qualifies them. How is this diffi- 
culty to be met? We know well that every 
grade of English society is essentially aristo- 
cratic. No one of us cares to be bored “with the 
companions hip of a person from whom advan- 
tage of some kind is not to be extracted. But 
the even tenor of a schoolmaster’s life has an 
especial tendency to narrow his circle of thought, 
and so far to denude him of those qualifications 
which give a charm to unrestrained conversation. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at that the 
teacher who makes no efforts to rise above his 
routine of duty, should fail to attain to that 


| consideration which he naturally enough deems 


| his due. 
Is it not, however, possible that supplementary 
duty should be undertaken by the schoolmaster 


ignorant that a feeling of 
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which would open the now-closed door? We 


ear frequently of the revival of the order of | 
As this word may | 


subdeacons in the Church. 
though erroneously) be thought to savour of 
extreme High-Churchinanship, let us 
speak of “ district visitors.” Now who would b 

»well qualified to undertake this office as the 
schoolmaster ? After the confinement of the 
schoolroom he wants exercise 
e requires a change of thought—a new though 
il many respects homologous scene of duty 
presents itself; he is deeply impressed (as every 
person under the influence of real religion must 
be) with the necessity of doing good to his fellow- 
nen—how better can he develope these tendencies 
than by offering his services to his Lord and 
Saviour? The Scotch parochial schoolmaster 
sets before himself the pulpit as the goal of his 
arduous race. ‘The English sclioolmaster may be 
assured that a brilliant path is before him like- 
wise, if he will but earin stly betake himself to 
in Opening career of duty. 

These remarks are by no means restricted to 
the national schoolmaster. The proprietor of a 
private establishment, and the ushers who assist 
iim in his duties, are equally open to the hints 
we venture to throw out. The truth is, that th 
scholastic profession must dignity itself in order 
to ensure that consideration which is theoreti- 
uly its due, but practically withheld; and we 
see but little hopes of this consummation being 
whieved until something more is done by teachers 
generally than they now are content to perform. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Classics. 
( assical Tnstru tion : its Use and Abuse ° 
Chapman. 
We scarcely know which is the greater folly—of 
those who would devote the larger portion ot 
lucation to the Classics, or of those who would 
xclude them entirely. With the usual tendency 
to rush into extremes, public opinion, from unrea- 
soning approval of ‘Classical Schools” where 
thing was taught but two dead languages, is 
yw verging to the equal absurdity of approving 
the entire devotion of school-life to the acquisi- 
tion of what is termed “the useful ”—that is to 
iy, fact-lore—omitting almost wholly the orna- 
nents of the mind. ] 
without permitting ourselves to be swayed by the 
prejudices that attach themselves to or against 
ther the ancient or the modern systems, and 
the verdict of reason will probably be something 
ike this. 
ultivation of all the faculties of the mind; all 
iuman knowledge is within its range. Our first 
usiness is to know the world about us, and learn 
he laws by which the Creator governs it and 
is; because we are under penalty to obey thos« 
ws, and disobedience to any of them is inevi- 
tably followed by punishment. ‘This is, therefore, 
the firstand most important business of education, 
vhich it is for the welfare of society that every 
me of its members, the poorest no less than the 
the richest, should be taught. But this is only a 
part of knowledge. 
claim cultivation. We need to know the history 
f our race; we require acquaintance with the 
works of 
genius of all time has transmitted to us. Henc¢ 
t knowledge of the two languages in which that 
genius was uttered in the olden time is at least 
in accomplishment to be coveted, if not a neces- 
sary part of education in the proper meaning of 
hat term. For the ordinary purposes of social 
existence, as also for facilitating the business of 
life and for enlarging our sphere of intelligence 
by extended communication with our fellow-crea- 
tures, a knowledge of the two most prominent 
modern languages, French and German, is a 
necessary complement to a good and rational 
education. If this be a correct view of the 
subject, then the order of education should be 
somewhat as follows:— 

Ist. A knowledge of the Natural Laws of 
Creation— Physical This should be 
taught to all classes, and be the foundation of all 
education. 

2nd. Modern Languages, which should be an 
essential part of the education of the middle and 
ipper classes, as needful alike to business and to 
rational enjoyment. 

3rd. The ornamental part of education, the 


London : 


Science. 


cultivation of taste, of the reasoning powers, of | 


the memory, by the study of the works of genius 


rather | 


-here it is afforded; | 


Viewed rationally, however, | 


Education means the informing and | 


We have other faculties that 


thought and imagination which the | 


h is 


properly 
Classical Education. 

It is obvious that all these cannot be acquired 
| by all classes; for they require an increasing 
| quantity of leisure, more than could be given to 
| them by the multitude who have to labour early 
for their own support. But neither the second 
| nor the third class should be content with th 
pecwiar feature of their own training. If they 
| would maintain their advanced position, they also 
must go through the stages of an enlarged educa- 
| tion, and combine the knowledge of nature with 
| the mastery of art, and look upon the classics as 
| the ornament of the structure, and not its sub- 
| Stance. 

The pamphlet before us, which is a reprint 
from an article in the Westminster Review, points 
out with great acumen the defects as well as the 
advantages of the system of classical education, 
i now even it 


| of all ages and times—and whic 
| 


as it was universal once, and as too 
much prevails; and the writer suggests many 
improvements, which will recommend themselves 
to the of the reader. We heartily; 
commend this very sensible and convincing essay 
to the attentive perusal of all who are engaged in 
the work of classical teaching. ‘They will learn 
from it much that is practical, both for avoidanc« 
and adoption. 

We take a single passage, which will be 
with interest. 


eood sens 





read 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Woman’s education, again fast ising to be the 





tawdry, flimsy, superficial thing it once was. Our 
young ladies’ schools now embrace so many subjects 
which were heretofore confined to boys, and are pro 


ducing results so excellent in the way ‘of solid ac juire - 
ment, without acrifice of , 
which used to be their staple, that here, toc 


‘accomplishment, 
, compari 
son with our boy s’ “classical” schools is not often 
or much to the advantage of the latter. Superiority 
in “classical ” attainment will be but a poor compen- 
sation for inferiority in most beside; and even 
distinction future years may do much to lessen. From 
both those sorts of schools our upper-schoc boys 
are slowly borrowing. 
eradually introduced which formerly were confined to 
schools for the gentler sex—for example, vocal musi: 
and drawing; or which have too long been almost 
abandoned to lower schools for boys, such as physical 
science, and especially, perhaps, natural history. A 
greater saving of time is 


any 


thi 
Chis 


ls for 


Some subjects are now being 


thus more than 


ver neces 








sarv. Without this, a mere extension of the school 
programme can do little good, but much harm. It 
may unsettle and cripple i without a 

equit ilent gain from what is new The multiy " 
tion of subjects to be taught, without a proportionate 
redistribution of all the school hours, can ouly bewil- 


der the pupil, and retard, if not prevent, his progress 
in any one direction. Look at the case, then 
what point and in what light we may, we come ever 
result; the necessity of a wiser 


| to the same 
classical” studies in upper schools, in 


} ment of our” 
| order, were there no other re 
indispensable economy of time. On the one side, th 
phy ical sciences, and on the I the modern lan- 
have their several wedges insert« to th 
* classical’ system. Both must be dri 
the former, we say nothing here. 
higher in the schools of this ¢ 
an advocacy alike energetic and judicious. It is the 
latter with which we are here concerned. rhei 
claims can be treated only in one or other of thre 


irrang 


ison, to effect th 








plac 








ways:—lIst, As is usually done, they may be post 
poned till near the completion of the ‘cla il 
| course; 2nd, As is now sometimes done, they may b 
taught more or less simultaneously with the * classics 


the latter, however, being always begun from the very 


| first moment of the school-course. Strict simulta 
| neousness may be said to be impossible. As it is 
| undesirable to begin two languages together, e. ¢ 

Latin and Greek, it is more so to begi by 


adding French, still more to begin four 
German to the former thre¢ 

they may take precedence of ** cla i 
throughout the whole duration of th \l-course, 
while ‘‘classics” are wholly deferred to its mor 
advanced stage. We need not recur to the reasons 


n ind second, 








( l | 
ics, 1 


1 Oh 





| already given against the fir _and in 
| favour of the third, of thos solutions. We hav 
| said enough, we trust, to enable the candid and 
impartial to judge for themselv: We have hinted 
| that such a change as is here proposed would not | 


unacceptable to many teachers, to whose ability th 
resent system owes much of what vitality it has. 
In | ublic schools, however, teachers are bound by the 
law, and long established practice 4 - founda- 








tion; in private schools, teachers must sail with tl 

stream of general opinion and habit. Teachers of 
| the former class grow tired (no wonder) of ineft 
| attempts to change w leties their ete ’ 


down into a round of routine labour. Teachers of 


| t 
latter class cannot afford to try experiments, whicl 
| . . ’ } . 
| might be ruinous, and let well alone. lome prej 
dices are too strong. If the gifted Thomas cannot 


decline penna, a feather (or pen, as the 
| wrongly call it), while the neighbouring and k 


| gifted Walter, who 








gZTammMars | 


chool, cau 
blunder his way throug ra id mamma 
or proud papa of Master Thomas no amount of solid 
acquirement will weigh against this f ) MY 
nifico; they cannot, and they will not wait. From 
teachers of neither kind do we expect any speedy o1 
effectual reform. If even they are wholly averse tu 
change, they are less t blamed than pitied. They 
are themselves the victims of the system which it | 
their doom to carry on. Nor is it surprising that they 
1 ilone 


kind that, il 











nate too high) 
lent is kn 
only what 





wwledy I 
i man cor 


With 








what he I ‘ I 
Here were a cause well worthy 


quite the other way. 

of the interposition of the merchant 
turers of our large towns, whose interest it 
have a truly liberal education provided fo 
But, many have but a low tion « 





stitutes education. 
rithmetic, and book-keeping, form an 
vium. ‘* With these,” it is sometim 


made my w and so must my son. Hl 





iv in the world, 











has, besides, my capital to back him. Bookish tast 
only spoil a man for business.” Other py thei 
** superiors,” ~s l of p 5 | 
that their sor Latin and Greek t 
with th | { te pt | vnora 
admiration, of the r ilike to be deplored 
Others, again, not withou untervailing evil 
send their sons to I search of advantag 
too rarely to be f 
K { ¢ l wmf 5 j 
R , London: (¢ unber 
Pits is a necessary appendix toa Lut ilready 
publi 1, which we have not seen. It contains a 








trauslation into Latin of the English sentences, and 
of the English into the Latin, in a previous volume of 


the Educational Course. Asa fragment, it is not 
possible to pass an opiuion upon it. We can only 
place its appearance upon this record, as a fact in th 
history of Educational Literature which it is ou 
purpose here to present to those whom it especially 





concerns. 


oclence. 
Orr’s Circle of the Sciences. Vol. I. London: Or 
nd Co. 
Pi boldness ot this | nterprise, Which purposes to 
to the public original treatise 1 science by thi 


men who have most distinguished themselves in each 











branch of it, and to issue them at the price usually 
charged for the most worthless periodicals, must 

d to blind us to its defects It is most 
dl r the proprietors, no less than for the 
pul 1at a work of such magnitude and importanes 
sh made as perfect as possible for the purpose 
for h it is designed—that of popular educati 
m the term pop lai, not the working-class 
n ill who from circumstances ¢ linati 
ire their own teachers, and who must gather their 
knowledge from books instead of from paid maste1 
For such readers the treatises have the fault of 
being somewhat too learned. The authors appear to 
have forgotten whom they were addressing, and to 
I language which, though sutticiently 
ti to those already educated, must be im- 

mysteries to the unlearned. In few w 





objection might be stated thus—* They ar 


t the phrase is so misapplied 





‘ 


Hye sae : 
sufliciently popular ; 























by writers and spt that we have referred to 
explain precisely the sense in which we have used it 
Dr. Owen, in his treatise ‘the Pt ipal Forms of 
Skeleton ; ” and Dr. Latham Var s 
Human Speci mol rticula ibj ) 
this complaint. ‘lo understand the form 
ne conside I int of now 
becau he professor employs sci languag 
his deseri ns, forgetful, apparently, that his present 
; ; 
idi ire for the most part ignorant of phrases 
that a is familiar to him as are the commonest 
I n the ‘lish tongu Professor Ansted less 
frequently errs in this respect, either beca his 
science, ‘ Geology,” is more capabl umiliar de 
script r becau he is more pra Lint rt of 
lecti to a miscellai 1udience, and tinds it 





iders(andings. 





re easy to adapt himself to then 


» stated the fault before the merits, becau 
it is avery common one; it is, in fact, the mo 
frequent defect found in educational book 

1d by all writers. As one of the prin 


we have proposed in thes« 


\ proy periodical su 
to bring 





about an improvement in Educat 

















rature, by showing in what it is defective as well as 

by indicating what it ought to be, and, by pointing to 

improvement, giving to it the best encouragement— 

3 we desire not only to induce the autl ind pub- 

] ‘f schcol-books better to adapt tl 

} s of teaching, but also to infu imong 
tion ¢ ii it and a 
faulty in 1) 

Ww more tually pursue our design 

honest but kindly criticism, fearlessly indi 

lefects, and w urmly encouraging merit, wi 

rence to any other interests than those of e 





itself, and by which we believe we shall in 








xi 


THE CRITIC, 





;forit. We 


best shinee the welfare of the purveyor 
are the more anxious to state this pi irtic ular objection 


thus early, because it is one of whose 
entertain a very strong opinion 
taken into account in th: 
department the Criric 
educational books submitted to it for review. We 
have employed this as one of the tests in our exami- 


judgments which in this 


nation of the first volume of Orr's Circle of the 
Sciences ; in this particularly we have found it defec- | 
tive; and, by so candidly stating, we hope to direct to 


importance we | 
; and it will always be 


may be asked to pass upon | 


| word used bei ‘ing intellig 


it the attention of the proprictors and of the authors | 


with a view to its removal in the future volumes of | 
the series, and in future editions of the present one. | 
Fer, in all other respects, it is a work worthy of the | 
highest commendation. The names of the “authors | 
ire a guarantee for the substantial accuracy of their | 
teachings; no expense has been spared in securing | 
typographical excellence; the type is clear, the paper | 
fine; the woodcuts are numerous and good; and in 
cheapness it is a marvel even in these day s of cheap 
The enterprise is worthy of all encouragement 
from the public; and if we have been compelled to find 
one fault, we have dwelt upon it so emphatically only 


books. 








in the hope that it is one which will be avoided in 
future. 
| 
A Catechism of Chemistry: with an I ppe ndia of Kx- | 
periments, jc. By the late Samuet Parkes. 
Revised and enlarged by W. Banker, M.D. A 
New Edition. Lendon: A. Scott. 
Lev us observe, in passing, that we entertain great | 


objections to school-books in the catechetical form. 
Question and answer is the best mode of teaching | 
because it is thus only that the teacher can 
fathom the true depth of his pupil’ s knowledge. But 
it must be remembered that the master does not teach 
by the questious—he only uses them to ascertain if 
the pupil has been taught ; they do not convey know- 
ledge—they are but the tests of knowledge. Now 
the object of a book is not to measure the learner’s 
attainments, but to instruct him; and, therefore, for 
to be both questioner and answerer, both 
master and scholar, both teacher and test, appears to 
us to bea practical absurdity ; and it will be certainly 


i voce, 


a book 


our endeavour in this Journal to do something to- 
wards their banishment from the school. There is 
another objection to them: they encourage inatten 


tion on the part of the teacher—they are substitutes 
for self-exertion, perhaps for knowledge—and in either 
case are to be deprecated. Formerly they were in 
great request ; of late they have grown out of favour; 
and therefore we feel both regret and surprise at the 
reproduction of a catechism on a subject in which it 
is still more out of place than in the ordinary routine 
of school instruction. 

An el mentary treatise on Chemistry is not designed 


to be ‘ learned by heart” verbatim, but to be read | 
and understood in its substance and meaning. But 
who could read a catechism? Could you, grown-up | 


reader, thirsting for knowledge? And if it would b 
dry and repulsive to you, how much more dull and 
dreary must it be to the young, who thirst for living 

knowledge, who want ideas to be impressed upon 
their minds? When Mr. Parkes wrote this cate- 
chism that method of te aching was infashion. It was 
as good a book of tts kind as any that has appeared. 
But when a new edition was devised and a new editor 
engaged, would not Dr. Barker’s labour have been | 
more usefully devoted to putting the substance of the 
original into the sh: ape of a treatise, simply expressed, 
such as youths oe! read with pleasure and_ profit? 
He has made the best of his materials according to 
the old form in which he found them; but it is much 


to be regretted that he did not change their shape 
entirely. 

Wer have received a large printed sheet which 
appears to be the tirst of a projected series of Lduca 
tional Tablet s, by H. Rerp. (Longman and Co.) This 
one relates to the Solar System. <A statistical table 


astronomical characteristics, if we 

of the planets. It will occupy 
a great deal more space upon the wall than its con- 
tents are worth. 


is prec eded by the 
may so term them, 


| 

‘y 

Geography. 

iii 2 : ; | 

{ ye tem of Geogre iphy, including 7 also the Elements of | 
stronomy and Prysical Geography. By Tuomas 


Ew ING. 

md Boyd. 
WE opened with some curiosity a school-book which 
has attained to its eighteenth edition, anxious to learn 
what were the qualities to which it was indebted for 
such great success. We turned over page after page, 
in hope to find extr: iordinary merits to justify an 
extraordinary popularity. We could not discover | 
them. We were inspecting a volume crammed with 
figures and facts, and crowded with names; but 
wanting in that which we conceive to be necessary to 
the conversion of facts and figures into knowledge— 
th ‘ir association in the learner's mind with definite 
ideas. Manifestly the main purpose of this volume 
is to exercise the memory ; little care is taken to in- 
form the mind—as if the bare knowledge of the fact 
that Paris is the capital of France, or that Russia 
contains so many inhabitants, or that Italy consists 


Kighteenth Edition. Edinburgh: Oliver 





} ander; 


| of the 


of so many square miles of territory, were near a 
learning of geography. ‘The true way to teac h it is 
by a gré aphic description of the country, and its posi- 
tion with respect to our country; of its inhabitants 
and their characteristics, form of government, and 
pursuits ; of its animal and vegetable products; of its 
trade and industry. These and similar particulars, 
conveyed in simple and pictorial language, every 
gible to a child, “would teach 
geography a thousand times better, although not a 
figure should be used in the description, than will a 
whole volume wearing the repulsive aspect of a ready 


| reckoner and dictionary po er 


An Atlas 
don: Gover. 
Tuer is novelty in this atlas, and it is a very great 
improvement upon any we hay: scen, It is desi ined 
“to facilitate the pursuit of historical studies, by 
exhibiting to the eye of the student, in 
maps chronologically arranged, a sort of pictorial 
universal history geographically treated.” The idea 
is excellent: let us see how it has been executed. 
The maps are chronologically arranged. 


of Universal Iistoricul Ce graphy. Lon- 


Noah; the second, the journeyings of the children of 
Israel from Egypt to Canaan; the next, of Canaan 
after its conquest, and so on—until we come to ancient 
Greece; ancient Italy; the Persian Empire under 
Darius; the great Persian Empire founded by Alex- 
the Roman Empire in the Augustan Era ; 
Europe in the sixteenth century after the invasions 
Goths; the empire of Charlemagne ; Europe 
in 1290, at the close of the Crusades; Europe at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, showing the 
possessions of the two houses of Hapsburg; Europe 
in the time of Napoleon; Africa at the foundation of 
the early Portuguese colonies; and so forth. We have 
se’ec‘ed these out of numerous maps, of which the series 
consists, merely to enable the reader to form a distinct 
conception of the design. 
are given as they were then known, and as they are 
used in the history of the period. An appendix 
briefly deseribes the state of things which each map 
exhibits—a contemporary history in outline, just 
sufficient to aid the student inspecting the map, or to 
refresh the memory of the learned. 

There is no need for us to enlarg 
this ingenious atlas. It supplies a want which must 
have been felt by every reader of history. It is not 
to the student only that it will be acceptable ; it will 
be no less welcome to every reader of history, who 
will learn more by the lesson thus spread before his 
eyes than by weeks of research in printed pages. We 
are enabled to comprehend contemporary events and 
to trace the changes that history records vastly better 
when thus spread out before the eyes, and we can lay 
the finger upon the map and say, * Iere happened 


re on the utility of 


this event, and at the same time there occurred 
ancther.” The consequences we trace when we turn 
over two or three maps, and see the divisions of 


countries changed, and the colours that marked them 
shrunken or enlarged. History should never be read 
without this atlas by the reader's side; and no school 
should without it, or, having it, should omit to 
enforce the use of it whenever history is the subject of 


be 


| study. 


Gover's Two Shilling Physic ud Allas, co hpi ising Light 
Maps. London. 
Tuts 1s another atlas proceeding from the same pub- 
lisher and the saine editor as the on «last noticed. 
Instead of history, this is designed to teach physical 
geography, meaning by that phrase the animal and 
vegetable products of the different countries and 
regions of the world. This is effected first by means 
of lines which mark the boundaries of the different 
forms of vegetation, and which are described upon the 
map, so that a glance suffices for its explanation. In 
addition to this the maps show the high and low lands; 
the deserts; the mountains, with their principal 
elevations in feet ; the fall of snow towards the 
equator; the limit of perpetual ground frost; the 
regions of the principal local wi.:ds, rains, &e. With 
such a mass of useful knowledge conveyed through 
the eye, whose impressions are more vivid and more 
permanent than words, there will be no excuse for 
ignorance of geography on the part of the rising 
generation—such of them at least have the 
advantage of such an atlas as this to teach it tothem. 


as 


Grammar. 

The Essentials of English Granmar and Analysis. 
By J. D. Morrett, A.M. London: Theobald. 
THE rarest book in the school catalogue is a good 
grammar. We have had occasion to review 
twenty, at least, during the last seven years, and 
have found them all wanting. There was one 
defect common to them—they were too difficult; 
they were far beyond a child’s comprehension, 
both in structure and in language. We very 
much doubt, indeed, if grammar can really be 


taught to very young persons by a book, how- 
ever simply written. 
clearly 


be rendered 
demonstration. It 


It can only 
comprehensible by 








a series of 


| 





| readers: 

The first | primary school 
e St | . 

| shows the probable settlements of the descendants of 


In each map the names | 








should be taught vivd voce, with practical illus- 
trations: the teacher is sure then that he is under- 
stood, and that the knowledge of the pupil is not 
parrot-training—the repetition of words to which 
he attaches no definite meaning. We will en- 
deavour to explain our thoughts on this topi 
more fully in a future Supplement, when time 
will permit of enlargement upon it—for this on 
has to be prepared in such a hurry that we ar 
reluctantly compelled to be more brief in our 
notices of school-books than we desire or intend 
to be hereafter. But of books teaching grammar 
this is the best we have seen, because it is thy 
most simple and elementary. Mr. Morell treats 
of grammar under two divisions, words and sen- 
tences. He states in his preface that it has been 
his aim to encourage “a great deal of explanatory 
teaching on the part of the master;” and his 
reason for so doing is stated in this just remark, 
which we commend to the consideration of our 
“The whole use of grammar in th 
arises from heing made an in 
strument of intellectual training. Until this end bk 
accomplishe, the whole of the time and trouble 
employed in learning it hat much better be 
spared, and devoted to other objects.” 

This Analysis is a series of propositions, stated 
in the most intelligible language that could b 
found to express accurately the idea. As 
specimen of the manner, we extract the descrip- 
tion of 


its 


THE 

7. A noun is the name of anything 
as existing. 

The word Bread is anoun; it is the name of some- 
thing which we perceive to exist by the senses. 

The word /quator is a noun; it is the name of 
something we represent to ourselves as existing. 

The word Virtve is a noun; it is the name of a 
quality we can conceive of as existing apart from any 
person to whom it belongs. 

There are three kinds of nouns: 
kirst—Names of individual persons or 
Socrates, England, St. Paul's. These 
prope r nouns. 
Secondly—Names 


NOUN. 
we can think 


things ; as 
are termed 


given in common to every thing 


of the same class; as Man, Gold, Country. These 
are termed common nouns. 

Chirdly—Names of qualities, actions, or states ot 
being, which we can represent to ourselves as exist- 


ing; as Whiteness, light, Sleep. These are called 
abstract NOUNS, 


Drawing. 


Drawing Jor Nchools : « ontaining berpu sitions of tie 
Method of teac hing Drawing in Schools: a ull el- 
} lanation of the Practice of Model Drawing afte r 
the Method of Dupuis, as first practised at Battersea 
Traiii ing ¢ ‘aller the Prin iple s and Practice of 
Outline and Persp ctive Drawing; together with 
numerous Illustrations and Drawing Exercises. By 
Tuomas Tarr, F.R.AS. Lendon: Longmans 
and Co. 1854. 

Drawing-Book for Little Boys and Girls: containing 
upwards of one hundred and thirty Drawing Exer- 
cises of Geometrical and Familiar Objects ; toy ther 
with numerous Illustrations of their Methods of Con- 
struction. By Tuomas Tarr, F.R.A.S. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1804. 

ELEMENTARY Drawing, by which we mean the art 

of delineating objects, as distinguished from the art 

of combining them, ought not to be looked upon as 
an accomplishment—it is a necessary part of educa 
tion, and should be omitted from no system nor from 
any school, being as practically useful to the lowest 
as to the highest. A school that excludes this part ot 
drawing from its teachings is so far defective, while its 
admission into the regular course of the school- 
training should operate with sensible parents as an 
item of attraction when weighing the merits of various 
claimants upon their patronage. If teachers were 
properly educated for their profession, every teache: 
would be enabled to teach so much of the art of 
drawing to his or her pupils. But as this is not al- 

ways the case, and it is not all who can afford to fee a 

drawing-master, Mr. Tate’s two books will be found 

to supply the place of one to some extent. Mr. Tate 
was formerly drawing-master in the Battersea Train- 
ing College, and he was induced by the requirements 
of his office to pay particular attention to the best 
methods of teaching the art of drawing patterns, and 
as part of this {hi at which is called isometrical perspec 

tive—in plain English the perspective of line of equal 
measure—that perspective, in fact, which is employed 

in drawing a building, a machine, a pattern, 01 

anything else formed in its outlines of straight lines 

and angles. To this he adds a description of the rules 
of mathematical perspective. Obviously, it must be 
difficult to teach these in familiar language in a book ; 
explanations of terms, which the author can scarcely 
avoid using, must be the work of the tutor; but M 
Tate has done what he can to be intelligible, and his 


illustrations help to make his language clear 
The first and largest book is, 


of course, adapted 
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more for the higher classes in schools and for masters. 
But the second is designed for the young. It pro 
fesses to exhibit the very elements of drawing in a 
series of exercises, comprising one hundred and thirty 
objects, from mere lines advancing by almost imper- 
ceptible steps to figures of some complication. ‘This 


? 


needs no knowledge on the part of the teacher. It | 


may be placed in the hand of the child with instrue- 
tions to copy it, and requiring only supervision to sce 
that he sets about it in the right way. We can com- 
mend this to all schools and families. 


History. 


| pupils at Crom: vell-house, Maldon. The plan is 


Analysis of Roman History. By Dawson W. Turner, | 


M.A., Head Master of the Roval Institution, Liver- 

pool. London: Parker and Son. 
THERE is in this Analysis the common fault of our 
school-books. It is too dry—too much of a mere 
chronology—a weary list of names and dates, that 
convey no living knowledge to the youthful reader’s 
mind. Since Macaulay and Michelet and Thierry 
have shown how history can be written, so as to pass 
before the mind’s eye of the reader like a living and 
moving drama, perfect in scenery, machinery, dresses, 
and decorations—a picture which seizes the attention 
of the most heedless, aud stamps its impression in 
delibly upon the most unimaginative—there is no 
excuse for writing history, especially for the use of 
children, in the old style of stiff formality, in which 
the date was more thought of than the fact: 
if it was not of more importance that the pupil 
should have a clear conception of a great historical 
event and of its actors than that he should be able to 
state precisely the very year of its occurrence, or of 
their births and deaths. Mr. Turner's history is too 
dry. We should be very sorry to put it into the 
hands of any child of our own. Even a boy of ten 
years old would learn more of true history, that is to 
say, he would have a more vivid conception of the 
past, by perusing half-a-dozen pages of Macaulay, 
than by learning by heart the entire volume of Mr. 
Turner's Analysis. 


as 


Charles Martel 
Moslem. By G. IL. 
Weale. 

Tis is the first of a proposed series of sketches from 
history, designed for the reading of young persons, to 
make history attractive by exhibiting its most re 
markable and romantic incidents. The design is 
admirable, and, if the work be well done, it cannot 
fail to be very popular. But to succeed in winning 
the attention of youth it must be written pictorially. 
The scenes described must be so vividly portrayed 
that they should present themselves with life-like 
reality to the mind of the reader. Of this faculty of 
painting in words Sir Walter Scott is one of our best 
examples, and writers of history for youth could not 
adopt a better model. This first volume of the work 
named above is of good promise. Dr. Strauss writes 
with pleasing simplicity, and his descriptions are 
graphic. THe is, moreover, full of information on col- 
lateral topics, and he prefaces his narrative of facts 
with descriptions of the country—in short, he pre- 
sents scenery for his drama. ‘The period selected for 
narrative in this volume is that of the expulsion of 
the Turks from Europe. How different is it now, 
when Europe has leagued together toe keep them 
here! 


Frank and 
London : 


and Abderrahman : 
Strauss, Ph. 


or, 


D. 





Mathematics 
fieometry as a@ Science. By the Rey. T. Lunn, B.D. 
London: Longman and Co. 

Turs is the first ofa proposed series of school treatises 
on Geometry. It is to be followed by ‘** Geometry 
as an Art,” “ Geometry combined with Arithmetic,” 
and “ Geometry combined with Algebra.” The di- 
vision of the subject is novel and ingenious; but with 
that ends Dr. Lund’s claim to supersede his numerous 
predecessors. Many are the books professing to teach 
geometry. Every year produces a new one. But 
when they come to be examined, it is found that they 
are very nearly fac-similes of one another. All en- 
deavour to simplify the teaching of geometry; but 
all fail to do so, and for an obvious reason. <As a 
science, it has been built up from its foundations. 
The first master was compelled to go back to the roots 
in order to test and to maintain his own positions, 
Further simplification is impossible; and, inasmuch 
as there is but one manner of reasoning rightly, the 
most subtle intellect has failed to improve the original 
methods. The exercises are the best portion of this 
little volume; but that is not an original introduc- 
tion—many previous ‘ Geometries” contain them. Of 
Dr. Lund’s new book therefore it may be said in few 
words that it is neither better nor worse than its 
predecessors. 


Religion. 
* ar, Scripture 2 ferences for Schools 
2s. By Miss ANN. London : Theobald. 


We are informed that these exercises were originally 
prepared by Miss Wilmshurst, for the use of her 


Some Scriptural subject is taken, and the 
ct to find out in what parts of the Bible 
they are treated of. For instance, No. L is on 
Parables. ‘The question put to the pupil is ‘‘ In what 
parts of the New Testament are to be found the fol 
lowing parables?” Then thirty of the principal 
Parables are briefly stated, as “ The Sower,” 
“Tres,” &c., and the pupil is expected to answer in 
writing. ‘The volume contains thirty-five of these 
exercises, which cannot fail to produce a_ familiar 
knowledge of the Bible. 


thi 
pupil is 


| : : ee ; ; : 
verses of maudlin sentiment, which, being written for 


the music-shops instead of the theatre, might often 
be taken out of one piece and put into another, 
vut the slightest detriment either to the song or to the 
opera. 

However, Mr. Lunn does not keep his audience 
in the pit-stalls. He takes them, thoughtfully, 
into the garret of the student—into the streets 
into the drawing-room—hitting off his sketches 
now with strong common-sense, now with severe 
censure, now with a very pleasant humour. His 


with 


| love for the realities of the art makes him despise 


Reading Books. 
The Cabia by the Wayside :a Tak Stor the Young. 
Lady CampbeLL. London: Routledge. 

Tuk purpose of the authoress is to make 
among the young who are blessed with this world’s 
goods acquainted with the trials, the sufferings, the 
pleasures and consolations which their less fortunate 
fellow-creatures experience. ‘This is done in a very 
pretty and aifecting story of Irish misery, which 
cannot fail to touch the heart. 


By 


those 





MUSIC. 


> 


Musings of a Musician. By IIenry bs Linn, 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Music. 
London : Robert Cocks and Co. 1854. 

Tus little book reminds us of Jullien’s concerts. 

It is a medley of sketches on music and musi- 

cians, sometimes grave and serious, sometimes 

gay and light—now instructive, now amusing 
but having always one aim, the popularising 
musi¢e in England. 

Mr. Lunn sees that, if we are ever to have an 
English school of music—one reflecting our na- 
tional characteristics, and, therefore, as distinct 
from the Italian, German, and French schools as 
they are from each other—it can never be founded 
at Covent-garden, where music is a luxury as 
expensive as May peaches in the neighbouring 
main avenue, nor at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
with its half-guinea tickets. The appeal must 
be made, not to the few, but to the many, who, 
as a rule, can and do admire and appreciate the 
good in art, and who crowd—witness the nightly 
crush in Albion-street, Drury-lane—to hear good 
musie when offered at reasonable price. There 
is no dearth of English composers nor of singers 
for the commencement of such an undertaking; 
and, were a national opera once firmly estab- 
lished, a school—less voluptuous, it may be, than 


the Italian, less intellectual than the German, ! 


less bright and sparkling than the French, but 
yet clear and definite, and thoroughly imbued 
with our strong national characteristics—would, 
in due time, follow as a matter of course. 

But, in a nation of shopkeepers, the opera- 
house has hitherto had too close a connection 
with its Siamese twin-brother—the music-shop. 

When an opera is about to be produced, the music- 
publisher is the person from whom the greatest 
amount of emolument is expected ; and He it is, there- 
fore, who must, at all events, be satisfied with the 
music as a commercial speculation. Tor this purpose, 
a certain number of songs are introduced, which, 
being often lugged in without regard either to the 
sentiment or the sense of the scene, are usually pre- 
ceded by cut-and-dried “ cues” which are kept ready 
in the theatre at a moment’s notice. <A villain, for 
instance, who has been accepted by the audience as a 
villain, and wears very dark hair and a very forbid- 
ding aspect accordingly, will, after committing an act 
for which any man in private life would most un- 
doubtedly be sent forthwith to Newgate, suddenly 
advances to the footlights and informs the audience 
that he was not always a villain—that in those happy 
times of childhood, when he would run about and 
catch butterflies in his hat, his hopes and dreams were 
pure and unsullied as the virgin snow. ‘Then follows 
a pathetic ballad, which the audience sees in perspec- 
tive piled up on the counters of the music-shops at 
two shillings each. In like manner the tenor, instead 
of answering a civil question civilly, will bring the 
unfortunate questioner to the front of the stage, and, 
merely telling him to “listen,” convey a masonic 
sign to the orchestra (who are in his confidence), and 
compel his doomed victim to stand and be sung at 
during a ballad of two with a cadence 
and very probably an encore into the bargain. 
It appears to me that we have scarcely yet suffi- 
ciently understood that the interpolation of the action 
of a dramatic poem by a number of songs, bearing no 


verses, 


| relation whatever to the peculiarities of that poem, 


must not only be a shock to the judgment of the 
audience, but, considered as a principle, must be 
equally fatal to the worth of the opera as a work of 
art. In the German and Italian operas we shall gene- 


; rally find that the songs which have been detached 


from them are portions of the dramatic action. In the | 
English operas, on the contrary, they are usually two ' 


the too fashionable conventionalism of the day; 
and, as perhaps the worst feature in it, he combats 
manfully against the prevailing taste for admir 
ing music, not for its inherent depth and beauty, 
but solely on account of its difficulty. When a 
performer comes to the front of an orchestra, 
plays on the double-bass, or ophicleide, or some 
other instrument on which a solo was never meant 
to be played, a simple air which he then, with in- 
credible labour, galvanises as far from the original 


| as human ingenuity can devise, there is a perfect 


uproar of admiration; as is there in the draw- 


| ing-room a gentlemanly buzz of applause when 


Miss Smith has finished one of those difficult 
pieces Dr. Johnson wished were impossible. In 
ihe concert-room we rush to seats commanding 
a view of the pianist’s fingers, and nowadays, 
strange to say, music is addressed to the eye not 
less than to the ear. In a word, we are far too 
ready to make playing primary, and music second- 
dary, forgetting that in doing so we degrade a noble 
science to a sensual amusement, and reduce a 
fine art to merely mechanical legerdemain, which 
may excite, perhaps, some shallow sentiment, but 
can never reach the imagination, can never reach 
the heart. We should do well to remember that 
the main clement of beauty is simplicity, and 
that no amount of labour, no rapidity of execu- 
tion, can redeem anything done for the mere pur- 
pose of display from being simply and essentially 
vulgar. 

After the manner of the older essayists, these 
musings of a musician are imbued with a 
playful quiet humour. ‘The following sketch 
night almost have been written by Mr. Spectator 

A PLEA FOR OPERATIC BASSES. 

I have observed lately, with much regret, that the 
principal tenor of an opera is almost invariably the 
successful lover; Ae it is who basks in the sunny 
smiles of the i] rima donna, while the bass is too often 
made painfully to feel his situation as the rejected 
lover, and compelled to groan out his hopeless passion 
in rocky passes or dreary caverns. During the 
whole progre ss of the oO} era, the happy tenor has 
little to do but make love, and enjoy himself. Some 
times he is rowing in a gondola, and sometimes seri 
nading in a garden; sometimes transported by un- 
known hands to a fairy palace, and sometimes ban 
queting in a moonlit grove. In every situation he is 
the favoured individual ; and, between singing, flirt- 
ing, and feasting on the good things of this life, con 
to spend a very pleasant time of it. Mean 
while the poor bass leads the life of any dog. If 
he be a lover, he is generally rejected in the first 
scene ; and, to add insult to injury, the tenor, in the 
pride of his superiority, is very apt to hasten his 
departure by some such phrase as “ ‘T'yrant, begone !” 
which, being very high, and delivered with the chest 
voice, is extremely likely to get a round of applaus« 
There is a limit to all human endurance; and, if 
moral men with bass voices do turn out villains afte 
the first scene, I can’t wonder at it. Having once 
vowed vengeance against the tenor, by touching th 
hilt of his sword, the unhappy bass must now give 
up the last claim to sentiment. He is usually to be 
seen surrounded by a number of suspicious-looking 
eentlemen, who are extremely partial to drink, and 
who, in a grand chorus, declare their determination 
to stick to him tothe last. He now generally ap- 
pears enveloped in a cloak, and, although he has for 
feited all hope of the friendship of respectable people, 
for the sake of his voice in the concerted music he is 
allowed to sneak in at the back, where he often 
creates much effect by imaginary stabs at the tenor, 
after the manner of the warriors at fairs, who never 


trives 


| thrust at each other save upon the accented portions 


of the bar. I have thought much upon this subject, 
and cannot be made to see why gentlemen with dark 
whiskers and bass voices should be thus discouraged 
in their amours. It is trae that the stage is but a 
mimic representation of life; but, if such things are 
allowed to be continually placed before a public 
audience, who knows but they may prove extremely 
prejudicial to the rising generation ? The notion may 
eventually so take possession of the people, that the 
claims of suitors shall be estimated by the compass 
of their voices, and a good tenor, wt de poitrine, be 
equivalent toa round sum at the bankers. Fortu 
nate tenors may marry, and rear up families, whilst 
despised basses may go to their vraves unpitied and 
forlorn. 


Mr, Lunn’s style, as may be seen, is easy and 
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flue ont; 


and his “ musings,” 


alike by musician and layman, 





INTELLIGENCE. 


New Mryxvure on Epucatrion.—A minute by the 
Committee of Council on Education, dated the 
ult., has been given in a Parliamentary paper a sys- 
tem of grants in aid of training schools. At the end 
of the rst, and third years, a grant of merit 
is to be made to stu lents of merit and to the trea- 
urers of pot ss, The scal is to come into hag 
tion for the year ending the 31st Dec. cay but all 
colleges are to be at liberty, | nV é ro p lication before the 
Ist Sept. 1854, to give effect to it for the year now 
current. F 

TH 
exhibition, 
of the 


second 


under the superintendence of the council 
Socic ty of Arts, was ope ned on 
6th inst., at St. Martin’s-hall, Long- The open- 
ing was attended by upwards of gentlemen 
more or less connected with educational literature in 
England, America, and on the continent of Europ 
and Prince Albert was present. From France, 
ium, Sweden, the Prussian states, and other European 
countries, and the United States, interesting contri- 
butions have been sent; and from some of 
special commissioners to obtain educational informa- 
tion. In addition to the foreign contributions, all the 
educational institutions in England have sent in their 
whole series of books and machinery, and various 


acre, 
1200 


. . ° ! 
in their varied cha- | 
racter, make up a pleasant little volume, readable 


28th | 


| triangle are 


| the proof that it had equal sides and ¢ 
| In the same manner in mechanics, like simple means 


| to the 


illustrated the 


a right angle — thirty - second 
proposition of Euclid, that three angles of a 
equal to two right angles — and, 
ifter showing the formation of a regular pentagon 
from a strip of paper, left to be solved by the auditory 
qual angles. 
might be used to illustrate, if not to demonstrate, 
some of the most abstruse problems ; 


with a smaller force than a vertical one, 
incline. Stevinus, an eminent Flemish engineer, 


| to whom a statue had just been erected in his native 


| town of Bruges 


| could not fail to sugg 
EpvucATIONAL Exnrprrion.—The educational | 


1 uesday, the | 


| that the 
Bel- | 


them 


publishers contribute school-books, maps, and educa- | 


tional pictures. In the gr 
the Prince of Wa 
cabinets, forming 
tional course, 
the cotton 
productions. 
minently placed in the hall. The contributions are 
numerous, and contain much of novelty. His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert arrived at a quarter past nine 
o'clock, attired in full evening costume, and wearing 
the ribbon and insignia of the Garter. His royal 
hig hness, who was attended by the Marquis of Aber- 

rn, Viscount Canning, and a numerous suite, was 
sonibanl d through v Mr. Harry Chesterand 
the members of the council, and gave a most patient and 
minute inspection tothe various articles exhibited. The 
Rev. Muirhead Mitchell, one of her majesty’s inspectors 
of schools, attended his royal highness and explained 
the uses of the various models. After a prolonged 
tour through the room his royal highness returned to 
the hall, and some presentations took place, after 
which his royal highness retired, having first ex- 
pressed his entire satisfaction at the arrangements of 
the exhibition. The inaugural lecture ‘“‘On the 
Material Aids of Education ” 
Rey. Dr. Whewell, F.R.S., 
large lecture theatre of St. 


it hall his Royal Highness 
les exhibits three interesting little 
part of his royal highness’s educa 
and containing specimens illustrative of 


manufacture, of fishes, and of vegetable 


the rooms! 


on the 10th inst. The 
Martin’s-hall was crowded 


. had long 
be illustrated. Dr. Whewell proceeded to observe 
that the collection of educational appliances which 
had been brought together by the Society 
est a more complete and metho- 
dical clasification of the material aids of education 
than the world had yet The — character 
was to make us participators in the 


seen. 


cherished than that of music ; 

exhibition would tend to many improve- 
ments in the method of teaching it. The fourth head 
he would barely touch upon, as it was that 
so much difference of opinion existed, viz.. 
the best manner 
good and evil, of instilling ideas of right and wrong. 
At the conclusion of the lecture a vote of thanks was 
moved by the Bishop of St. David’s, seconded by Mr. 
J. Hume, M.P., and carried by acclamation. 


be more 


Computsory Epvucation.—The good that has been | 
| effected by the 


education clauses of the Factory Act, 
wherever there is a really good school, 
result of the first trial made in this country of a 
legislative compulsory education, combined with an 


| industrial employment of the children, that brings in 


These three little cabinets are very pro- | 


lit well 


was delivered by the | 


by an assembly numbering about 500, and comprising | 


some of our foremost in education, as well as several 
of the 
pective Governments to attend this exhibition. The 
lecturer commenced by observing that in the few 
remarks he was now about to make he should con- 
fine himself to general education—education in its 
widest and most comprehensive sense, 
tinguished from special or technical education. The 
most vigorous, the most fundamental, and the most 
original of all the instruments of education was lan- 
guage, which was the means of exhibiting the attri- 
bute—rationality in man. 
guage was imparted to the child, or came spon- 
taneously, ere formal education was commenced. In 
the course of ages language had been broken up, and 
words assumed a meaning altogether 
their original derivatives. No apparatus was so 
necessary and none could effect so much as language. 
he first special improvement in the teaching of the 
English language was to separate the Saxon and the 
Latin derivatives—those portions which formed the 


core and heart, on which all progress in word-making | — 
| 


was grafted; and it was curious to notice that the 
most living part of the 
dead language. As an example, of recent date, 
might be mentioned the now very common, 
in connection with the conveyance of le tters—posti il 
and 
from the Latin, whereas, had the Saxon or Teutonic 
been pre served, they would have been postie and fore- 
paid. The next character or aid was that by which 
we were made 
-—the truths of science could be taught by visible and 
tangible means. As far back as the time of C — 
we were told of a machine, in earthy materials, 


words, 


foreign commissioners accredited by their re- | 
| parental rights; for, if such a law existed, 
he felt by those only ~ Shans, “seer their psi al | 


as contradis- | 


The knowledge of lan- | 5 


| Painted, 8s, 6d 


different from | 


| the Freemasons 


English language was the | 


} surface 


prepaid—the final al and the prefix pre being | 


acquainted with that which was true | 
1 | Note Paper, full size, five ¢ 


which the aie of the sun, moon, and planets was | 


illustrated. 
such helps were not to supersede thought; 
succeeded the best was the thing which developed 
the thinking powers. 
the study of geometry, and to the definition given in 
all treatises on this subject of a straight line, 


a space. He then explained what he termed “the 
geometry of a leaf of paper,” by which simple aid 
he made apparent the nature of a line and 


3ut it should be remembered that all | 
that which | 


The lecturer then referred to | 


and its | 


consequent axiom that two right lines cannot inclose | \/ 
% | their Manufactory, 


| pri 


wages to their parents; and it does not appear to me 
to have received the attention it deserves from the 
earnest friends of the education of the working classes. 
it has now been shown abundantly, by the experience 
of nearly twenty years, that it is quite possible to 
give, in half a day of regular attendance at school 
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